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This Month's 


As President of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, Howard M. McManaway outlined new 
educational objectives at the International 
Congress on the Education of the Deaf held 
in Trenton, N. J., June 18-25, 1933. 

The five papers on Psychological Problems 
were part of the program arranged for Sec- 
tion D of the Round Tables on the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf held at the University of 
Chicago in July. Lucile M. Moore, a Direc- 
tor and Second Vice President of the Asso- 
ciation, is Supervising Principal of the Flor- 
ida School. Nida Saunders, who has had 
experience in both day and _ residential 
schools, is Principal of the Oral Day School, 
Huntington, West Virginia. Unosuke Kawa- 
moto is Director of the Institution for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Tokyo, Japan. The 
Chairman of the Psychological Section of the 








Contributors 


Round Tables, Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D., is 
Professor of Psychology at the University of | 
Chicago. Letitia Raubicheck, Ph.D., is Di- | 
rector of Speech Improvement in the public 
schools of New York City. 


Bryna Shklofsky, of Toronto, holds her 
own in. competition with other workers in 
making hats which have personality, and so 
proves that the millinery field is open to the 
hard of hearing. 


Janice Boyd is editor of the Bulletin for 
the Hartford, Cenn., league. 

A teacher and a layman offer contribu- 
tions to the theme “What I Expect of Lip 
Reading.” Helen Scriver, who has been at 
the Volta Bureau for the past ten months, is 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Editorial Announcement 


Y ACTION of the Board of Directors of the Association, 
B the Votta Review and the AupirorY OUTLOOK, com- 
mencing with this January 1934 number, are to be issued 

under one cover. In view of the fact that Volta Bureau publica- 
tions have never been self-supporting, but have been issued as a 
part of the organization’s service to the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, the Board of Directors feels that in one publication the 


cost may be lessened without sacrificing the contents. 


Since its foundation in 1887, the Volta Bureau has endeavored 
to serve both educators of the deaf and hard of hearing adults. 
It is the belief of Board Members that each group will be suffi- 
ciently interested in the other to wish to be informed as to its 
activities, and that the value of the magazine to all readers will 
be increased in proportion to its increased size. The quantity of 
material offered the hard of hearing will be practically the same 
as heretofore, and just as many articles for educators of the deaf 


will be published as have been appearing in the Vo_ta REviEw. 


It is the hope of the Association that readers in 1934 will 
profit by this new policy and will give the magazine their con- 


tinued support. 
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New Objectives in the Education 
of the Deaf 


By Howarp M. McManaway* 


cedure as intricate and complicated 

as the plan for the education of the 
deaf child. But. when a group as repre- 
sentative and significant as this one selects 
and adopts the theme “New Objectives,” it 
has indicted the present scheme of things 
as relatively obsolete and outworn, and 
has called for a statement of New Ob- 
jectives as a guide for future procedure. 

This call is a challenge to every one 
invited to appear on the program, and so 
large an attendance upon this conference 
but emphasizes the challenge. 

This conference will not have achieved 
its purpose if some effort is not made to 
state these objectives in clear and com- 
prehensive terms. 

What new objectives shall we adopt as 
acceptable? How are we to determine 
these objectives? What major changes 
must be made in the school curriculum? 

If I may venture to interpret the dis- 
satisfaction felt with present aims in the 
education of the deaf child, I would say 

First: Present aims guiding school pro- 
cedure are based on outworn corcepts of 
the nature of learning and of education. 

Second: They are based on tradition 
rather than upon any careful analysis 
of the capacity and needs of the indi- 
vidual child; they ignore the changing 
world. 

Third: Where consciously recognized, 
present aims. are general rather than 
specific in nature and statement. 

In his keynote address, Dr. Kilpatrick 


|: IS easy to indict any plan of pro- 


*An address delivered at the International Con- 
gress on the Education of the Deaf, Trenton. N. J., 
June 21, 1933. 


pointed out that any attempt to state new 
objectives must be made in terms of a 
sound appraisal of the kind of world in 
which we live and of the kind of educa- 
tion needed to fit the individual to live in 
that world, happily, usefully, successfully. 
Very helpfully he gave us three defini- 
tions to aid our thinking. 

(a) Study: The effort intelligently to 
harmonize or manage the elements of any 
situation so it will work out satisfactorily 
is study. 

(b) Learning: The resulting experience 
carried over to assist in meeting new 
situations is learning. 

(c) Education: The sum total of the 
continuing series of these experiences is 
education. 

I submit that our present curriculum 
is based upon no such concept of study 
nor of learning, nor of education. Where 
in the curricula of our schools have we 
deliberately planned for study as defined 
above? What opportunity do we afford 
the pupil to secure practice in managing 
the elements of any situation so it will 
work out satisfactorily? Do we give the 
primary or grammar grade child any 
opportunity to think his way out of any 
situation by the application of intelligent 
effort? Or do we insist on telling him 
what to do until initiative is destroyed 
and mental inertia becomes a chronic 
state? If this is our practice, can we say 
in the light of our definition that any of 
our pupils really receive an education? 

Similarly, the second and third points 
of the indictment may be argued. 

An aim is a clear concept of the end or 
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goal toward which teacher and pupils are 
striving. Very often I fear we have not 
attempted to define our goals with defi- 
niteness and clearness. The aim locates 
the end of action; it guides in the process 
of action; it determines proper sequence 
in the use of means and materials; it 
influences methods. 


Without a clear statement of aims or 
goals, we have no means of knowing when 
we have arrived. 

How shall these aims be stated? A 
recent study of procedure for the for- 
mulation of the curriculum for the public 
schools of a state system attempted to list 
the specific aims of education under four 
general heads, on the assumption that 
no child could be considered ready to 
take his place intelligently in the life of 
the state unless he had in a measure 
achieved these aims; these, in short, were 
the minimum essentials for qualification 
as an educated citizen. 


First: An educated citizen should have 
certain basal understandings. He must 
have an understanding of the necessity of 
man’s adaptation to changing conditions: 

An understanding of man’s increasing 
control of nature. 

An understanding of the influence of 
nature upon the development of plants, 
animals and civilization. 

An understanding of the orderliness 
and balance of the universe. 

An understanding of man’s increasing 
control of his social environment. 

An understanding of the fact that mod- 
ern peoples are endeavoring to reorganize 
human relations. 

An understanding of the fact that gov- 
ernment in a democracy is often con- 
trolled by forces invisible to the citizen. 

An understanding of the operation of 
economic factors. 

An understanding of the function of 
family life. 

An understanding of the relations of 
health to human development. 

These among others. 


Second: A second aim or qualification 
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for citizenship is that he have certain 
attitudes: 

The attitude of inquiry 

The attitude of critical mindedness 

The attitude of directness 

The attitude of mental integrity 

The attitude of respect for personality 

The attitude of responsibility, of con- 
centration, of tolerance, of working har- 
moniously with others, of respect for con- 
stituted authority, etc. 

Third: He must have certain apprecia- 
tions: 

An appreciation of the beautiful 

An appreciation of human nature 

An appreciation of shared activity 

An appreciation of humor. 

An appreciation of high standards of 
conduct 

An appreciation of good workmanship 

An appreciation of nature 

An appreciation of the achievements of 
thinking, etc. 

Fourth: He must have certain skills or 
automatic responses: The ability to read, 
to speak, to write, to listen, to study, to 
use quantitative symbols and _ processes. 

The ability to function as a wise con- 
sumer, to maintain health, to conform to 
social standards, etc. 

Each of these aims is elaborated and 
analyzed into more specific generaliza- 
tions. 

If we agree that these aims are valid 
ones, that it is essential for every child 
to have certain definite understandings 
and attitudes and appreciations and skills, 
then it is not sufficient to select certain 
text books to be covered, with the bland 
self assurance that these aims and objec- 
tives will be attained. Why should we 
assume that the authors held the same 
views of education as ourselves, or that 
provision will be made for that type of 
study Dr. Kilpatrick defined? 

Our task has only begun. As a mitter 
of fact, most text books will have to be 
discarded. Few of them create situations 
to be handled, or worked out of, by in- 
telligent effort. Few, therefore, develop 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Psychology of Multilingualism 


By Lucite M. Moore 


from a technically psychological 

standpoint I shall preface my re- 
marks with an explanation so personal 
that apologies are in order. 

Both my husband and I having been 
public school teachers, the discovery that 
our child was deaf naturally caused us 
to investigate the methods used in edu- 
cating deaf children. Our choice fell on 
the oral method largely because it is es- 
sentially a one-language method, and I 
entered the normal class in an oral 
school, at the same time placing the little 
girl in the beginning class of the same 
school. After completing the course, I 
taught the child at home for several years, 
most of the time with a hearing sister. 
Then, having accepted the position of 
supervising teacher in a combined system 
school, I sent the deaf daughter back to 
the oral school in which her training had 
begun. My various visits to the school 
during the eight years she spent there 
and, subsequently, the privilege of one 
short period of substitute teaching there, 
and the vacations our daughter spent at 
home combined to provide more than 
usually favorable opportunities for com- 
parison of combined method and single 
language results and for analysis of cer- 
tain difficulties encountered in conducting 
our own school. Hence my discussion of 
this subject is wholly practical. 

If we assume for the purpose of this 
discussion that the term multilingualism 
means a mixture of the sign language with 


G te: I am not qualified to speak 


English, no matter in what degree, during 
the educational period of a deaf child’s 
life, then to my mind the problem of 
multilingualism hinges upon the fact that 
educators of the deaf hold two widely 
different conceptions of the destiny of 
deaf people. To one school of thought 
the deaf are unavoidably inferior to the 
hearing, therefore their education should 
aim at making them happy and self-sup- 
porting as an inferior class. To the other 
school of thought the deaf are potentially 
normal in everything but hearing, and 
their education should be so directed and 
so constantly improved in technique that 
their handicap eventually will be no 
greater than that of normal persons of the 
same mentality who lose their hearing. 

It is adherents of the latter school of 
thought who certainly accept a _ goal 
far removed from the line of least re- 
sistance—who, in developing their system 
of education, gravely question the wisdom 
and justice of multilingualism on the 
ground that it defeats the purpose of 
education. 

In support of this position my experi- 
ence has led me to the following con- 
clusions: 

I. Mastery of the English language is 
essential to high academic, social, and 
vocational or professional standing. 

II. The sign language is non-English 
and non-grammatical in structure, being 
an almost pictorial representation of ideas 
by means of motions. 

III. When children, normal or deaf, 
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are exposed to a primitive language and 
a highly developed one at the same time 
they tend to choose the primitive one as 
their common means of expression. 

IV. If a child’s play, pleasures, griefs, 
quarrels, meals, baths, and so on—the de- 
tail of his life—are conducted in a primi- 
tive language, that language is likely to 
become his medium of thought. He, if 
he is deaf, tends to think in what is ap- 
parently visualizations of sign motions; 
to become what many teachers describe as 
“sign-minded.” It follows that his English, 
acquired in the schoolroom and little 
used elsewhere, becomes a_ translation 
from signs. It was the testimony of so 
expert a signer as the late Dr. A. H. 
Walker that fair translation can be made 
from English into signs but that no one 
can translate signs into English. 

V. The destructive effect of signs upon 
English becomes manifest within three 
months after a class of little children 
enters a bi-lingual school, if a check is 
made between the progress of this group 
and a similar one in a single language 
school. 

In the intermediate grades, where there 
is a vast increase in vocabulary, the de- 
structive process, with a considerable 
proportion of the children, amounts to 
a debacle. While the stress of this period 
of rapid vocabulary growth is felt in 
schools of all types, my observation is 
that it is far less intense and prolonged 
in situations where only one language is 
in use. 

Where lower grades are oral and ad- 
vanced are manual, another problem 
arises: not only are the preceding years 
of effort to master speech and lip reading 
branded as futile and childish when the 
time comes for real academic achieve- 
ment, but the younger pupils, recognizing 
this, work at these accomplishments with- 
out enthusiasm and look forward to the 
time when they, too, will be manual in 
class as well as outside. 

I believe that the proportion of pupils 
emerging successfully from the intermedi- 
ate grades is smaller in bi-lingual than in 
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single language schools, and that the bi- 
lingual pupils tend to poorer English 
coupled with less ability for reasoning 
and abstract thinking. This is to say that 
successful emergence as I have observed 
it implies not only a greater number 
meeting a definite standard, but the pos- 
sibility of setting a higher standard in 
single-language schools. 

VI. That the single-language schools 
are with one exception oral is due not 
to accident but to logic. Although manual 
spelling is supposed to be purely an 
English language method, it becomes cor- 
rupted by the sign environment in com- 
bined method schools, and the children 
—not to mention the adults with whom 
they come in contact—tend to abbreviate 
and otherwise mutilate their spelled sen- 
tences till the result amounts almost to 
sign constructions. 

Helen Keller says that speaking is an 
entirely different psychological experience 
from signing or spelling. This is an ex- 
perience which deaf children should have 
in abundance as the struggle toward nor- 
mality proceeds. Also, dependence upon 
speech and lip reading makes more fea- 
sible that utter dependence upon English 
which is the road to mastery, because the 
use of usual means of communication 
greatly widens the field of contact with 
normal people. In our own family and 
social circle the barrier imposed by im- 
perfect speech has been found far less 
formidable than that raised by manual 
means of communication. 

VII. The effect of bi-lingualism per- 
sists throughout life and its tendency is 
to force the deaf into different social, 
cultural and vocational levels from their 
families, because of abnormalities of com- 
munication and of social and mental at- 
titudes. This, it seems to me, is un- 
mixed disaster and is a situation perhaps 
too little considered by the educators of 
the deaf children since it does not become 
apparent while the children are segre- 
gated in schools. 

It may not be out of place to call 
attention to one psychological effect of 
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multilingualism which is commonly ig- 
nored: this is its effect upon the teachers 
of the deaf. The gifted and skilled teach- 
er who knows the potentialities of her 
pupils is rarely content to remain in 
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an environment which makes her best 
work impossible or futile, and for this 
reason there is a perceptible drift of the 
highest type of teacher toward the oral 
schools. 





Personality Problems 


Adjustments Between Home and School 


By Niwa SAUNDERS 


HAT prevention is the best cure 
is quite as true in this field of 
personality problems as in other 
fields related to deafness. Again and 
again in our experience it has been 
brought home to us that to the extent to 
which the deaf child’s experience is that 
of a hearing child, so is his reaction that 
of a hearing child, desirable or not ac- 
cording to the nature of the experience 
itself. In other words, the more nearly 
normal the life experiences of the deaf 
child the fewer and more nearly ideal 
will be his personal adjustments. All 
too often, in our zeal to provide for 
the development of mental powers and 
vocational skills, we have built for our 
deaf child new obstacles which have 
to do with the transfer from home to 
school and school to home. 

To understand the situation which con- 
fronts the deaf child in reconciling his 
home and school life, it is necessary first 
of all to consider the changed psychology 
which is his after even one year at school. 
1. He has a new medium of communica- 
tion, or at least a modicum of ability to 
understand others. 2. He finds himself 
a member of a social unit under con- 


‘ stituted authority. 3. He has become a 


personality in that he can achieve certain 
successes in his own small world of en- 
deavor. 


I. The Problem of Communication 


How great his problem is to be in 
the matter of communication depends on 


his home quite as much as on his school. 
The day pupil whose parents follow 
closely his progress from week to week 
finds that home is the place to try out 
the tools he has discovered at school, and 
his adjustment is as joyous as it is un- 
conscious. For his class-mate from a 
foreign-speaking home, the situation is 
very different, as it is for the child whose 
parents are indifferent or are among the 
non-oral deaf. In the last two cases it 
is usually through other children in the 
family who hear and speak English that 
he is able to “carry over” his school 
knowledge into home situations. With 
indifferent parents, we recommend the 
indirect method, that of enlisting any 
available aunts, uncles, and grandparents 
who may be interested. In situations like 
these, the teacher must bear the brunt of 
the responsibility for bringing child and 
parent together, for it is the daily ex- 
periences many times repeated that bring 
ultimate success. For her as well as for 
the family the adjustment is easier of ac- 
complishment if the school is in a small- 
ish city where time and distance are in 
her favor. But with all due credit for 
responsibility and effort assigned to fam- 
ily, friends, and teacher, it is still the 
deaf: child who is making a gradual ad- 
justment to two more or less divergent 
lines of activity. 

For the child who is away from home 
for many months at a time, this matter 
of communication is aggravated. The 
home situation may be any of those men- 
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tioned, but added to it is the problem of 
a family who do not know the extent or 
nature of his new knowledge. They may 
expect—and get—too little from him, and 
thus retard his progress. Their speech 
may not be the clear, correct English of 
his classroom, and he will flounder about 
in his attempts to read their lips. With 
the assistance of the parent education 
program of his school, with more fre- 
quent visits to classes of deaf children, 
and more time spent talking with their 
child the members of the family can assist 
him in using his knowledge and make him 
one of them, neither utterly ignored nor 
unwisely sheltered from outside contacts. 
I have purposely omitted the uneducated 
parent from my list. My experience has 
shown that the interested parent, though 
unlettered, often becomes most helpful 
to his deaf child, learning in order to 
help him. The clearness of objective 
frequently makes up for lack of factual 


knowledge. 


II. Adjustment to Authority 


In regard to attitudes toward constituted 
authority there is a wide difference in 
the personal experiences of deaf children, 
and a correspondingly great difference 
brought by transfer from home to school 
and back again. The badly spoiled child 
suffers under a burden that is quite un- 
known to the child who has been firmly 
and kindly controlled from babyhood. 
The unrestrained child adjusts himself in 
various ways. Sometimes he builds up 
two patterns of behavior; one for home 
and another quite different for school. 
Apparently this type of adjustment is 
discarded earlier by the day pupil than 
by the boarding pupil, probably because 
of the twice-daily readjustment required 
of the former. Again, he may build two 
patterns of behavior, one for himself as 
a privileged member of his family and 
one for his hearing brothers and sisters. 
This happens to the day school pupil 
often, but, strange to say, at school he 
accepts the standard of behavior for the 
hearing group, making no exception of 
himself. It is the other children of the 
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family who bring such a child under its 
unwritten rules by making him realize 
that while they will humor him “to please 
Mother,” he is outside their fellowship 
unless he measures up to their standards. 
Now and then the undisciplined one is 
unruly everywhere, rebellious toward all 
authority. Such a child is trying con- 
stantly within himself to reconcile a 
school where there is restraint with a 
home where there is none. Gradually, 
however, he discovers that while obedi- 
ence is at first merely the more expedient, 
it is also the grown-up response, and he 
decides to behave himself at home and 
abroad as well as at school. His mother 
may be led to see that by “developing 
initiative at whatever cost” and “letting 
him do what he wants to in the summer 
because he is home such a short time” she 
is putting fresh obstacles in his way; and 
at the same time she learns to afford him 
an opportunity to live richly rather than 
a mere chance to live normally. 


In this connection may I mention the 
use of leisure? In a residential school 
of any type the schedule provides for 
nearly every hour of the day, and neces- 
sarily so. It is only during the long sum- 
mer vacation that a deaf boy or girl is 
confronted with whole days to use accord- 
ing to his own ideas. 

With the shortened working week, wise 
use, of leisure time is coming to be of 
real concern to the American people, and 
some of our present boarding pupils will 
be called upon as adults to make deci- 
sions as to how to spend theirs, without 
even the experience of countless free 
Saturdays and “after-schools” to prepare 
them. The day pupil is getting constant 
if haphazard practice in taking care of 
his unscheduled hours, but even he is not | 
getting all he needs. 


Ill. Building Personality Through 
Success 


At school, the deaf child stands on his 
own merits, and his successes count. His 
associates and teachers are interested in 
him. At home this may or may not be 
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true. He may have to compete with 
hearing companions who expect him to 
come up to their standards, and how 
good it is for him when it is so! He 
may be surrounded by open or veiled 
commiseration because of his deafness, 
and then how difficult it is for him to 
compete with his hearing friends! In 
large schools for the deaf, deaf children 
do not encounter many children who are 
not like themselves. Consequently, when 
they go home they must overcome an un- 
due consciousness of their handicap which 
is not present in the child of the smaller 
day school who daily mingles with hear- 
ing pupils, meeting the rebuffs and con- 
quering them. There is a growing num- 
ber of teachers who, like Mrs. Gratz of 
Ohio, recognize the advantage to the deaf 
child of daily contact with hearing chil- 
dren, beginning in the very first grade. 
They do not discount the value of spe- 
cial teaching for the deaf child, but they 
emphasize the prevention of certain per- 
sonality problems which tend to detract 
from the effectiveness of such teaching. To 
provide such contacts for residential 
school pupils is a big problem if the 
contact is not to be artificial. The 
scores of deaf graduates from secondary 
schools and colleges for the hearing prove 
that if given the chance, deaf children 
have within them the power to succeed 
in competition with the hearing. 

To be away from home for years is 
inevitably to grow away from friends 
and family. One of the techniques in 
assisting the deaf child to bridge the gap 
between school and home is probably 
some form of home-school organization, 
and this is true for any type of school. 
Theoretically, such an organization for 
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the special school seems best, but in ac- 
tual practice belonging to the one for the 
entire building seems to bring better re- 
sults in most public day schools. In this 
day of the Home-Room Mother move- 
ment, the deaf child gets his share of 
consideration without being made “differ- 
ent,” and his mother gets the benefit of 
the best leadership of the community. 

Another technique is the White House 
Conference follow-up organization and re- 
search in many states where for the first 
time the deaf child is being considered 
as one of a group of children who are 
handicapped but who possess great possi- 
bilities for useful citizenship—and more! 
Quoting from one of the reports to the 
West Virginia White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, May, 
1933: “The supreme need of all handi- 
capped children is more courage, not 
less, with which to face life. According- 
ly, their teachers, friends, and families 
do them no greater injustice than to 
doubt their ability to cope with the world. 
The problem confronting those interested 
in deaf and hard-of-hearing children, 
then, is that of providing the type of edu- 
cational background which will enable 
them of themselves to become not only 
self-supporting and valuable citizens, but 
better still, individuals who know the 
joy of living. If they are to succeed at 
this big business of enjoying life, they 
must have knowledge of body, mind, busi- 
ness, and citizenship.” More and more 
schools for the deaf are coming to realize 
these things, and when homes realize 
them, too, when home and school work 
together toward the same end, the trans- 
fer from home to school and back again 
will mean, for the individual, not adjust- 
ment but agreement. 
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The Psychological Basis of Teaching 
Language to the Deaf 


By Unosuke Kawamoto 


I. Historical Analogies 


T seems to me that two principles are 
| often neglected in teaching language 
to the deaf. One of them is the proc- 
ess of speech development of the nor- 
mal child, and the other the psychological 
principle of language itself. For this 
reason we have for a long time been 
making a detour in our methods of speech 
instruction. We may account for this 
through the history of the education of 
the deaf. 

Even though de l’Epée’s use of the sign 
language was unavoidable, his successor, 
Sicard, saw the failure of the so called 
methodical signs which de l’Epée used 
and devised a grammatical sign language, 
believing that this method would correct 
the mistakes in sentences written by deaf 
children. However, he did not know why 
the written language used by the deaf, 
influenced by the sign language, produced 
incorrect sentences; therefore, his gram- 
matical sign method also failed. So the 
disciples of Sicard decided that both 
grammatical and methodical signs were 
inadequate, and proceeded to teach only 
written language, allowing “natural 
signs” at the beginning. This system 
failed also, and many years afterward a 
distinguished scholar emphasized the fact 
that we must teach the French language 
as the French language, excluding all 
signs. But as he taught only written 
language, his method did not succeed as 
far as he wished, since written language 
was not convenient for immediate com- 
munication and was often troublesome to 
employ. As a result, the deaf used “nat- 
ural signs” to communicate with each 
other, and, in signing made errors in 
their sentences. At last, about 1870, the 
Director of the Institution for the Deaf 
in Paris recognized that the written lan- 


guage method was not adapted to teach- 
ing language to the deaf, and, from his 
long experience, advocated the adoption 
of the oral method. All these mistakes 
grew from a misconception of the psy- 
chological principle of language, which 
I will explain presently. 

Similar mistakes were made in the 
German schools for the deaf, even after 
Heinicke had advocated the oral method 
and vigorously insisted on its use. His 
many successors, even his son-in-law, 
Eschke, did not adhere strictly to the oral 
method, allowing “natural signs” in the 
beginning, and even using finger spelling. 
Therefore the results obtained in Ger- 
many at that time were not very good 
and the teachers, not understanding either 
the psychology of language or the essen- 
tials of the oral method, became dissatis- 
fied with their system and tried various 
others. 

Finally, about sixty years after Hei- 
nicke’s death, Hill devised the so-called 
mother method. It seems to me that Hill, 
like the others, failed to comprehend the 
process by which the hearing child ac- 
quires speech, so his methods also were 
unsuccessful. Perhaps he did not succeed 
in cultivating the speech habit sufficiently, 
since the children had to learn written 
language at the same time, but at least 
he adhered to the oral method, and the 
written language acquired by his pupils 
was correct. 

Funukawa, of Japan, devised many 
methods of teaching language to the deaf 
according to the characteristics of the 
Japanese language, but he failed abso- 
lutely in teaching articulation, and was 
even less successful in imparting the 
speech habit. The reason for his failure 
is very simple. He taught the combined 
method from the beginning, using a sim- 
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ple language of signs which he had sys- 
tematized slightly from the “natural ges- 
ture” method. In a word, his method was 
multilingualism. There are examples of 
this in any country. 

However, I will not give further ex- 
amples, but will explain the application 
of the two principles mentioned at the 
beginning, including the psychology of 
multilingualism and a critical estimate 
of the Belgian method. As I did not 
bring any reference books with me, I 
have been compelled to rely on my memo- 
ry and on two or three books which I 
found at a book store. Hence, to my 
regret, I cannot write as detailed a 
scientific paper as I would wish. 


II. Natural Speech Processes 


I wish first to speak of the process by 
which hearing children acquire speech. 
As a rule, they begin to talk ten months 
after birth. Dr. Smith reports that fifty- 
two children at one year had an aver- 
age of ten words and seventeen chil- 
dren at eight months had an average 
of only one word. But their comprehen- 
sion of language, as McCarthey states, 
begins long before they use true language. 
Someone has calculated that a child a 
year old understands more than five times 
as many words as he can speak. The 
reason why there is so much difference 
between the comprehension and the use of 
language is that the pronunciation of 
words, which requires very accurate ad- 
justment of muscles to ideas of auditory 
language, is a much more difficult task 
for the children than comprehension, 
which is a perception connecting the 
auditory idea of words with the objects 
and actions that the words represent. In 
other words, the former is a complex 
and positive mental function, and the 
latter is a relatively simple and passive 
one. We can understand this from the 
following passage from Dr. Miller’s 
“Vocal Art-Science and Its Application:” 
“The vocal apparatus may be influenced 
by seventy-four muscles and _ sixteen 
nerves. Granting to them individual and 
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conjoint action, and assuming that they 
operate also in pairs, we have a possi- 
bility of alterations in the vocal mechan- 
ism to the number of some 74,602,000.” 

So we know that the process of lan- 
guage acquisition comes first, and after 
it the pronunciation of words. However, 
children do not understand each word © 
analytically and distinctly. They compre- 
hend synthetically, though vaguely, with 
the help of gestures and some perception 
of circumstance. Professor Kirkpatrick 
says on this point, 

“And these words are understood not 
so much by the sound as by means of 
the circumstances and the gestures or 
glance of the eye which accompany their 
utterance.” 

Therefore, a psychologist tells us that 
as the children grasp the meaning of a 
sentence as a whole, even though vaguely, 
we might call that by which they under- 
stand the sentence a principle of one 
grasp. This principle gives us an im- 
portant suggestion in regard to teaching 
speech to the deaf. 

Although children begin to speak about 
the end of their first year, they do not 
begin suddenly. This is an important 
fact which we must not miss. It is true 
that they have exercised the vocal organs 
unconsciously since the age of two or 
three months. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that they have been playing 
with their vocal organs for a long time. 
Dr. Geseil says that it has been calculated 
that two per cent of the waking time of a 
child’s life at six months is spent in 
some definite form of speech or language 
activity, and that this increases to 6.66 
per cent at nine months. Jespersen of 
Denmark observed this process keenly, 
and drew the conclusion that the same 
phenomenon might have occurred both 
before and after the human race began to 
use vocal language. 

Children train their vocal organs quite 
naturally in babbling, and their ability 
to produce sounds develops accurately 
step by step. Preyer of Germany says 
of this process: 
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“Observations have shown that by far 
the greater majority of the sounds that 
a child uses after it has learned to talk, 
and a great many in addition are rightly 
formed by him within the first eight 
months of his existence. The plasticity 
of the youthful organs of speech renders 
this feat easy.” 

During this period, while the child is 
playing upon his vocal organs, his men- 
tal ability develops, and he produces 
sounds consciously and imitatively. Final- 
ly, he recognizes the meaning of the 
‘sound which his mother utters, and then 
he speaks the word consciously. At first, 
he speaks only a single word, but the 
meaning is more than just a word; it is 
a complete thought, a sentence expressed 
by a single’ word. Stern of Germany 
states, 

“The child’s first utterances are not 
words in the real sense of the word, but 
are whole sentences.” 

This phenomenon of the “single-word 
sentence” is equivalent to the synthetic 
comprehension of sentences mentioned 
above. 

Here is another fact which we must 
not forget: Children cannot pronounce all 
words correctly even when they begin 
to speak long sentences. Even at the end 
of the third year they often mispronounce 
a few sounds. Thus we see how difficult 
pronunciation is even for hearing chil- 
dren. To summarize: 

1. With hearing children the compre- 
hension of language precedes speaking. 

2. Children comprehend sentences syn- 
thetically as wholes. 

3. Children play upon their vocal or- 
gans for a long time before they speak. 

4. They continue to make errors in 
pronunciation until they are three or four 
years old. 

These facts offer valuable suggestions 
in the teaching of language to the deaf. 
I do not intend to take up these matters 
in detail; but I wish to speak briefly of 
two or three points. 

In our schools in Japan we try to teach 
new pupils to lip read sentences as well 
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as single words and commands. We call 
this the sentence method of speech read- 
ing. At the same time we give fundamen- 
tal vocal exercises and sense training, but 
not the pronunciation of words. This 
method follows in theory the hearing 
child’s process of speech acquisition; and 
our experience shows that it gives better 
results in the deaf child’s acquisition of 
speech and articulation. 

I think that the Belgian method har- 
monizes in some measure with the speech 
processes of hearing children. Therefore, 
I suppose the result must be very good in 
speech reading and articulation, especially 
the ideo visual reading and silent reading 
of written language. However, I cannot 
help believing that much more work is 
exacted of deaf children than of hearing 
children, who acquire speech without the 
help of written language. No one is so 
foolish as to teach hearing children to 
write at the age of one or two. Neverthe- 
less, in the Belgian method deaf children 
are expected to learn written language and 
speech reading from the beginning of 
their learning period. In this connection, 
it seems to me that deaf children are 
compelled to memorize too much at one 
time. This is a very essential problem 
in education which we cannot pass over 
in criticising the Belgian method. I doubt 
whether it is wise to cram so many things 
into a small child’s brain all at once. 


Ill. The Psychology of Language 


The psychology of language tells us 
that we have several roads of language 
by which our thought is conveyed. The 
first or fundamental road is speech, which 
we acquire by the process mentioned 
above. We teach hearing children written 
language in the elementary school. 
Written language is a visualization of 
auditory language and depends upon it. 
In the brain the visual language center 
develops side by side with the auditory 
and motor language or speech center. 
Therefore, even though we read silently . 
or write language we connect it with the 
so called inner speech. Professor Huey, 
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in his “Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Reading,” says, 
“Even in silent thinking, clothed in a 


sort of language as the process always is, 
the organization of our speech habits 
goes on perfectly itself, and here again 
the more stably knitted, if not indeed the 
more prominent language terms, are 
motor and auditory. . . . It is of the 
greatest service to the reader or listener 
that at each moment a _ considerable 
amount of what is being read should 
hang suspended in the primary memory 
of the inner speech.” 

Even Dr. Dorch, who emphasizes silent 
reading by visual image of language but 
not accompanying sound, recognizes that 
the foundation of silent reading is audible 
language, or speech. In “The Psychology 
and Teaching of Reading,” he says, 

“To him (a child) language is sound, 
and when he thinks in language he thinks 
in sound images. On this foundation 
visual language must be built. It is use- 
less and wasteful to try to ignore it. The 
child’s first problem, therefore, is to 
match familiar sounds to the visual 
words, thus getting an association of 
sight-sound-meaning.” 

We can understand much more clearly 
from these psychological facts that speech 
is the fundamental road for conveying 
our thought. Now, although the deaf 
child has a hereditary instinct to use his 
vocal organs in speech, he remains mute 
because he cannot be stimulated to de- 
velop this instinct through hearing. He 
expresses his thought and feeling through 
natural gestures and signs. Thus, the 
first road by which thought is conveyed 
to the deaf child develops through the 
sign language, if he is not taught speech 
in his home. So that, even though he is 
taught the so-called methodical or gram- 
matical signs, he reverts to natural signs 
and his written language is also influ- 
enced by natural signs. As Wilhelm 
Wundt has pointed out in his “Volker- 
psychologie,” since natural signs have no 
grammatical form and no syntax the 
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sentences written by deaf-mutes contain 
many errors. 

Therefore, even though we teach speech 
to the deaf in some measure, if we can- 
not succeed in helping them acquire the 
fundamental road for conveying thought 
and do not cultivate the speech habit 
thoroughly, they may revert to the sign 
language. This is particularly so if we 
teach them the manual alphabet at any 
time, even after they have acquired con- 
siderable speech. They abandon speech 
and tend to use the manual alphabet more 
and more. 

We must train the child in speech from 
the beginning, and must give him speech 
reading as rapidly as he can acquire it. 
We must endeavor to cultivate the speech 
habit. Both the parents and the teacher 
must offer speech constantly and must 
exclude any influence which will hinder 
this. Mr. Druout emphasizes this point 
ingenuously in his essay on the “Belgian 
Method of Demutization.” He says, “The 
teacher never ceases to talk to her pupils; 
they are plunged into a bath of words.” 

We find the same thing in teaching 
foreign languages to hearing children. 
I learned English in school chiefly by 
reading and translation; but I cannot 
speak and understand English speech as 
I read and understand the written lan- 
guage. Having had no opportunity to 
speak English I have not cultivated the 
speech habit in English, and I am apt to 
follow the grammatical form and syntax 
of Japanese. If I lived in an English 
home or an English speaking environ- 
ment, where I would be compelled to 
speak English whether I would or not, I 
would acquire the fundamental language 
road by which thought is conveyed in 
English; and even though I learned later 
to write English, the speech habit would 
not be broken down by written language. 
I think that the psychology of multilin- 
gualism is demonstrated by these state- 
ments. Therefore, I must mention two 
points on which I disapprove of the 
Belgian method: 

1. If we teach written and spoken lan- 
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guage parallel with each other from the 
beginning as in the Belgian method, 
while we may get good results at first, 
we are likely to overwork the deaf pupil. 

2. I doubt whether, through the Belgian 
method, deaf pupils can learn the first 
road for conveying thought and can be 
thoroughly trained in the habit of speech. 
We have a saying in Japan, “A hunter 
who chases two rabbits can get neither.” 
If we parallel our instruction of speech 
and writing, the development of speech 
is interfered with; because, after all, 
written language is founded upon spoken 
language. 

Of course I know there are and should 
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be many particular conditions in teaching 
the deaf; and we must not be too hard 
and fast in our adherence to methods and 
to psychological fact. Therefore I do 
not advocate teaching speech to deaf 
children by any one method nor do I 
suggest that we spend the same number of 
years in the fundamental exercise of the 
vocal organs as the hearing require in 
order to learn to speak. However, we 
must not oppose general psychological 
truths in our instruction of the deaf. 
Rather we must harmonize the particular 
conditions surrounding the deaf with the 
known psychological facts which govern 
all learning. 





Psychological Training for Teachers 
of the Deaf 


By Frank N. FREEMAN 


the teacher of the deaf should have 
the same general psychological train- 
ing as the teacher of the hearing child. 
Since psychology is the basis of the 
understanding of learning and of methods 
of teaching, the courses in educational 
psychology should either include or be 
preceded by a thorough grounding in 
general psychology. It may be possible 
to combine general psychology with edu- 
cational psychology but it is somewhat 
inconvenient to do so. Before taking up 
the study of educational psychology, 
therefore, the teacher should understand 
the vocabulary, general concepts, and 
general principles of psychology. 
Modern educational psychology does 
not consist merely in the application of 
the principles of general psychology, but 
rather in a direct study of the specific 
problems of learning in the school. As 
a general ground-work for the discussion 
of these problems, the student should be 
given a grasp of the place of education 
in the development of the individual. He 


| N the first place, it seems to me that 


should understand that social develop- 
ment is based upon the acquisition of 
experience by the individual and riot 
upon biological evolution. 

In the next place, the student should 
study psychology of learning and _par- 
ticularly psychology of learning each of 
the school subjects. This demands a spe- 
cial study of learning of different types. 
It is illustrated by the scientific studies 
in the field of reading, arithmetic, and 
handwriting. 

In the next place, the student must 
know the general facts of child develop- 
ment in order that he may appreciate 
the differences in ability, interests, and 
social reactions of children of different 
ages and stages of mental growth. 

One of the most useful contributions of 
modern psychology has been the study 
of individual differences and of methods 
of testing or diagnosing the individual 
in order to measure, these differences. 
This should be incorporated in every 
course in educational psychology. 

Finally, it is necessary that we should 
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understand the child’s emotional life, his 
fundamental drives, and the sources of 
motivation. This will enable us not only 
to plan school work so that it will arouse 
the child to energetic activity, but will 
also enable us to help the child to avoid 
emotional conflicts. 

Some of these general topics obviously 
need to be supplemented by special study 
in order that the particular problems of 
teachers of the deaf may be adequately 
dealt with. For example, deaf children 
are required to carry on special forms of 
learning, such as lip reading and articu- 
lation. The psychology of these forms of 
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learning should receive special study. 

In the second place, special tests have 
to be used in order to get a fair measure 
of the ability of individual deaf children. 
Teachers of the deaf should be acquainted 
with these special tests and with new 
tests as they come out. 

Finally, the condition of deafness un- 
doubtedly produces special emotional 
conflicts and difficulties in social ad- 
justment. These topics need special 
study, and when information has been 
gathered concerning them they should 
be incorporated in the instruction of 
prospective teachers of the deaf. 





Psychology of Multilingualism 


By Letitia RavuBICHECK 


HE topic assigned me is of par- 

| ticular importance to all who must 
deal with the population of cities 
where a majority of the students are sub- 
ject to the influence of a second language. 
In order to understand the problems in- 
volved in multilingualism it is necessary 
to have in mind a clear conception of the 
scope and function of spoken language. If 
speech is conceived merely as a combina- 
tion of sounds designed to convey ideas, 
then the problem of acquiring two or 
more languages simultaneously may be 
discussed in terms of comparative sound 
substitutions and problems of vocabulary, 
idiom, and grammatical structure. That 
this is too narrowly circumscribed a con- 
cept is attested not only by modern psy- 
chology, but also by practical experience. 
Our discussion may well start with the 
dictionary definition of “language.” Web- 
ster defines it as “the body of words and 
forms of speech used by a considerable 
community, especially when established 
by long usage.” This presents to us, at 
once, the function of language as a vessel 
of tradition—the expression of the phi- 
losophy of a people. The feeling of 
solidarity among groups of people who 


share a common tongue is too well estab- 
lished to require elaborate proof. The 
feeling-tone of a language and the in- 
ability to translate accurately the emo- 
tional overtones conveyed by it are com- 
mon knowledge. There is, for example, 
no adequate translation for Weltschmerz 
or Gemiitlichkeit, en rapport or chic. 

This emotional connotation is not only 
peculiar to different languages but may 
also be shown in dialects of the same 
tongue. A Scotchman once said that Eng- 
lish was a cold language. When you had 
called the lady of your heart “a pretty 
girl” it conveyed nothing; but when you 
said she was “a bonnie lassie” then you 
had really said something! 


Race Consciousness Preserved by 
Language 

This recognition of the intertwining of 
the words of a language with the life of 
the people has been recognized by some 
of the leaders of newly re-established na- 
tional groups. People who dismiss the 
Gaelic movement in Ireland on the ground 
that comparatively few Irishmen speak 
Gaelic and that English must be used in 
contact with the outer world, have over- 
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looked the strong cohesive force of a com- 
mon tongue. In Czecho-Slovakia, too, a 
parallel situation is to be found. Wher- 
ever the word is redolent of the heroism 
and the mysticism of a proud people, the 
mere speaking of it is a powerful instru- 
ment in re-establishing a national con- 
sciousness. This movement is but the 
reverse of those instituted by conquering 
nations who have always used the imposi- 
tion of the “superior tongue” as a first 
measure in the assimilation of a subju- 
gated people. The preservation of racial 
consciousness in the Jewish people must 
be accounted for in some measure, at 
least, by the bond formed by the time 
honored tradition of reading prayers in 
the ancient Hebrew language. This co- 
hesive force is also employed by the 
Catholic Church, where the ceremonies 
are conducted, the world over, in Latin. 

However, the tie which binds together 
the speakers of a common tongue often 
serves to isolate one language group from 
another. In all countries where a sub- 
jugated minority speaks a language other 
than that native to the place, the lan- 
guage itself suffers from the social dis- 
approval meted out to the group employ- 
ing it. This is well put by Professor 
Fred Brown, of the Ohio State University, 
in “A Socio-Psychological Analysis of 
Race Prejudice” :* 

“Speech differences instigate fear, 
through threatening the superiority of the 
dominant group in a more subtle fashion. 
If I do not understand the language of a 
foreigner, what is to assure me that he is 
not plotting my death, or planning the 
destruction of the state. He may be in- 
sulting me! Fear gradually grows into 
more active behavior and gives way to 
head an aggressive defense of status.” 


Where a Foreign Language Sym- 
bolizes Inferiority 


In the face of this social disapproval, 
the individual belonging to the minority 
may react in one of two ways. In his 
desire to escape from the odium attach- 
ing to his racial group he may embrace 
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with avidity the ideals, the customs, and 
the language of the majority. This type 
of expatriate has been lampooned in the 
play “Our Betters,” which shows Ameri- 
can women whose speech, since they mar- 
ried Englishmen, has become more Brit- 
ish than the King’s! On the other hand, 
we find the conservative who fears the 
new environment and clings to his own 
traditions more strongly in the face of the 
new and the strange. Examples of this 
are to be found in the blatant American- 
ism of tourists who at home act like nor- 
mal human beings. Its linguistic counter- 
part is the insular Englishman who pro- 
nounces his French with a hearty Lancas- 
tershire dialect as a protest against the 
“lesser tribes without the law.” The 
conception, then, of language as the sym- 
bol of a people’s culture enlarges the 
implications of multilingualism and adds 
to its psychological problems. 

This may shed some light upon the 
lamentable inferiority of Americans as 
compared with Europeans in the acquisi- 
tion of a second language. In any Euro- 
pean nation we are confronted, for the 
most part, with a homogeneous language 
group surrounded by customers and 
neighbors who speak other tongues. The 
acquisition of a second language, there- 
fore, is an almost indispensable tool. It 
pays dividends in the pleasure of travel 
and the profits of foreign exchange. The 
situation in America differs widely from 
this. In spite of the improvements of 
modern transportation, we are still com- 
paratively isolated from other countries. 
The number of American boys who look 
forward to earning their livelihood in for- 
eign countries or with non-English speak- 
ing groups is relatively small. Moreover, 
the direction of invasion is reversed. 
Americans have not travelled abroad for 
foreign contacts in anywhere near such 
large numbers as foreigners have hereto- 
fore emigrated to America. The foreign 
language, then, in America, is the sign of 
the stranger—to be tolerated or exploited 

*Journal of Abnormal and Social 


Vol. XVII, No. 4, pages 364-374. 
March, 1933. 
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or feared according to the economic and 
social conflicts or adjustments. Where 
the foreign tongue becomes a symbol of 
a hated difference or a racial inferiority, 
the problems of the person who is called 
upon to use it become not only phonetic 
but in large measure psychological and 
even sociological. 

This conflict between cultures as dram- 
atized by difference in language not only 
separates one group from another but is 
frequently a source of division and mis- 
understanding between the generations. 
The violence of revolt against the Euro- 
pean tradition of the parents often leads 
to a rootlessness which is a_ serious 
problem in the adjustment of the adoles- 
cent. If, at this time, too much attention 
is paid to speech deviations caused by 
foreign language influence, the emotional 
tension may be greatly increased. The 
revolt is often characterized by a tendency 
to belittle or to ridicule the broken speech 
of the elders and to refuse to use the 
home language to communicate with them. 
Any urban population is frequently a 
congeries of small European communities 
where the newspapers and the store‘signs 
perpetuate the older customs while the 
school and the world of commerce use 
the newer language. This frequently 
arouses a critical attitude towards one 
language or the other. The youngster 
born in America of foreign parents ap- 
preciates this and is eager to neutralize 
its effects so that he may be assimilated 
by his “gang.” This leads, as above, to 
an unfortunate repudiation of the parent 
language without enabling the child to 
shake himself free from its effect upon 
his English speech. Where the second 
tongue, then, in America tends to empha- 
size differences and to cause a withdrawal 
from the social group, we are faced with 
a problem of social as well as of lin- 
guistic adjustment. 


Cultural Conflict Leads to 
Emotional Conflict 


Moreover, there is the greatest differ- 
ence in the problems faced by a non- 
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English speaking immigrant who desires 
to learn the language and those presented 
by a native born child of non-English 
speaking parents who speaks neither the 
language of his parents nor that of his 
country with any degree of purity. These 
people often present pictures of emotional 
conflict and social maladjustment which 
defeat any phonetic approach either to 
the problem of eradicating foreignisms 
from the English or of encouraging real 
multilingualism. To sum up then, if 
language is considered in its aspect as a 
preserver of the mores and the culture 
of the race the problems of multilin- 
gualism must be considered in terms of 
social equality and emotional adjustment. 

Further evidence of this phase of the 
psychology of language is to be found in 
Blanton’s description: 

“It must be remembered that speech is 
the highest and most fundamental attri- 
bute; that without it one is set outside the 
possibilities of constant communication 
with his fellows. No system of education 
is worthwhile which injures this faculty, 
or complete which ignores its preservation 
and encouragement. .... Speech is a 
gauge; it is a test of the psychic adjust- 
ment of the individual to the conditions 
under which he must live.”* 

According to Blanton, therefore, the 
fundamental criterion for the acquisition 
of language is the adjustment between 
the individual and his environment. Where 
this is normal, the desire to communicate 
with his fellows and to share their ex- 
periences through speech is sufficient, per 
se, to act as a constant motivating power. 
The individual’s feelings of unity with 
his environment leads him to desire con- 
formity with it. This urges him to adopt 
as rapidly as may be the speech forms 
of his community. On the other hand, this 
implication of speech as a medium for 
group adjustment works to the disadvan- 
tage of the strange child who represents 
a culture different from that of the major- 
ity of his companions. This phase of the 


*Speech Training for Children—M. & S. Blanton 
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difficulties of multilingualism has been 
treated very well by Dr. John Levy in the 
January number of Mental Hygiene. 
Dr. Levy says in part: 

“The watch word of our time in child 
training is social adjustment. The lan- 
guage, manners, ideals, and even the tem- 
perament of the special culture into 
which the child is born are impressed 
upon him from the first breath. The 
very proficiency with which he has 
adapted himself to one cultural pattern, 
however, unfits him for the new pattern 
which he is called upon to adopt. Ac- 
tually the maladjustment of the foreign 
child is often complicated by the attitude 
of the new culture toward his native land. 
He is not merely different from his com- 
trades, he is also the representative of 
another society with which they may be 
culturally at war. ... The child sub- 
jected early to a variety of language in- 
fluences is apt to have difficulty in master- 
ing the use of this all-important tool. 
Studies have shown that children in bilin- 
gual communities are, as a group, more 
backward than those whose language 
background has been unified. Occasion- 
ally serious personality difficulties may 
arise as a result of conflict of language.” 

Dr. Levy concludes: 

.... “Unity of language background 
in early years is strongly to be recom- 
mended.” 

In considering, therefore, the problem 
of multilingualism one must take into 
consideration problems of cultural rela- 
tionships where the mother tongue of the 
foreign child marks him as being a mem- 
ber of a hated or an “inferior” race. 
His fluency in his mother tongue serves 
not as an organ of adjustment but as an 
instrument for further conflicts and mal- 
adjustments. As soon as the child has 
thus localized his difficulty, his normal 
reaction is to attempt to rid himself of 
this incubus and to remove himself from 
the taint which accompanies it. This may 
lead not only to a blocking of progress in 
the acquisition of the language itself, but 
may also cause the entire subject of lan- 
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guage to become so emotionally involved 
in the child’s personality that a real 
block such as mutism or stammering may 
ensue. In this sense, then, the result 
of a conflicting linguistic background may 
be no language or a faulty speech pat- 
tern. 


Bilingualism Not Always a 
Disadvantage 


Finally, while agreeing in great part 
with what Dr. Levy has said, it is neces- 
sary to point out that his conclusion that 
“studies have shown that bilingual com- 
munities are, as a group, more backward 
than those whose language background 
has been unified” cannot be accepted 
without qualification. Ten or more years 
ago there would have been universal 
agreement upon the subject. Recently, 
however, scientific observation and objec- 
tive measurement have been applied to 
the problem in a variety of situations 
with a result common to much modern 
experimentation. What has formerly been 
considered as axiomatic has been dis- 
proved, but no definite conclusion has yet 
been’ reached. 

The situation with regard to multilin- 
gualism in Latin America is set forth by 
Strecker in the latest number of The 
International Education Review.* Herr 
Strecker has studied the child’s reaction 
to the bi-lingual situation, the reaction 
of the parents, the effect upon the child’s 
intellectual progress, the effect upon his 
inner life, and finally the best educational 
procedures in dealing with multilingual- 
ism in the schools. 


His conclusions may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Since the one language person has 
practice in his mother tongue with every 
lesson and in every situation both in and 
out of school, it is natural that he should 
attain a mastery of that language more 
rapidly than does the child whose mother 
tongue, learned in the home, is foreign 


*Erfahrungen und Studien Uber Zweisprachigkeit 
in Ibero-Amerika, p. 598. 
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Honors for Dr. Goldstein 


R. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, founder 
and director of Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., 

received in November the award for civic 
service presented each year by the city 
of St. Louis to one of its leading citizens 
A check for $1,000 accompanied the 
award. Dr. Goldstein was chosen as 
recipient for the 
year ending May 31 
because of his 
achievements and 
research in prob- 
lems of the deaf. 
He was also one of 
the nominees sug- 
gested for last 
year’s prize. 

This is the sec- 
ond time this award 
has been made. An 
anonymous donor 
provided a sum of 
money for the pur- 
pose in order to 
stimulate communi- 
ty service. A com- 
mittee appointed by 
the mayor selects 
the recipient each 
year from a list 
of names nominated 
by citizens. Twenty-five names were sub- 
mitted this year, and Dr. Goldstein re- 
ceived the highest number of votes. 

More than one hundred persons were 
present in the mayor’s office November 3 
when Dr. Isidor Loeb, dean of the Wash- 
ington University School of Business and 
Public Administration made the presenta- 
tion in behalf of the committee. The 
hand lettered parchment handed to Dr. 
Goldstein by Dr. Loeb read: 

“This certificate is awarded to Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein, eminent otologist, sci- 
entists and writer, founder and director 
of Central Institute for the Deaf, which, 
through methods devised and developed 





DR. MAX GOLDSTEIN 


by him, has brought happiness and great- 
er usefulness to those handicapped by 
deafness or defects in speech. His great 
contributions to humanity have brought 
the highest honor to metropolitan St. 
Louis.” 

In expressing his thanks, Dr. Goldstein, 
as quoted in the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
said, “Perhaps I 
should add _ that 
this is the greatest 
moment of inspira- 
tion in my life, but 
frankly that hap- 
pened 40 years ago, 
when, as a young 
student in Vienna, 
I had my first con- 
tact with the deaf 
child and realized 
that in working for 
him there was 
greater opportunity 
than in simply fol- 
lowing medicine 
and surgery. I am 
just as active, just 
as enthusiastic in 
the development of 
work for the deaf 
child as I have 
ever been. 

“Central Institute is not indebted to 
one man alone for its service, because we 
have had the generosity, loyalty and 
kindly impulses of St. Louis and its good 
citizens, and a faculty that has stood 
loyally by us. . . . My slogan, my re- 
ligion, my mission has been help to the 
handicapped child. I would like to say, 
with the committee’s approval, that this 
check will be turned over to my first 
love, Central Institute, because, goodness 
knows, they need the money.” 

In his recent volume, “Problems of 
the Deaf,” issued by the Laryngoscope 
Press last June, Dr. Goldstein gave a 


(Continued on page 49) 
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The Informal Teachers’ Meeting 
Discusses the Old, Old Problem 


\ \ JE had our first big faculty meet- 

ing of the year not so long ago, 

and it was a weighty meeting. 

The Vocational School had the floor, and 

after some excellent papers had _ been 

read, the meeting was thrown open for 
discussion. 

The Principals of the various schools, 
the Supe, the Head of the Printing Depart- 
ment, and other officials spoke out loud, 
while we teachers, as usual, whispered to 
one another our different opinions, tossed 
our heads, and lifted our eyebrows. 

But the minute the meeting was over 
we nailed the Head of the Dressmaking 
Department and the Head of the Print- 
ing Department, and talked up to them, 
as good teachers always do when they 
don’t have to. 

“What’s this you said?” the Sensitive 
Plant protested in a grieved tone, “about 
the children not being able to follow 
directions? Don’t blame that on _ the 
Academic Department. Blame that on 
the fact that you folks, not having been 
specially trained to teach language to the 
deaf, don’t know how to word your di- 
rections so that these young deaf chil- 
dren can understand them!” 

“IT don’t blame you,” the Head of 
Printing hastened to pacify the Sensitive 
Plant. “I simply said I wished there 
might be more correlation between the 
departments. The Supe said it first, you 
know. I was only second.” 


But the Sensitive Plant was unappeased. 
“Listen,” she said, “I went down to the 
Vocational School the other day, and 
saw my little third year boys, who know 
but two tenses, past and future, trying 
to make out some written directions on 
the blackboard, which were written in 
four tenses, with a lot of puzzling clauses 
and hard words to boot. Do you know 
what happened? My little boys learned 
that stuff by heart, without understand- 
ing it at all, and reeled if off to me in 
school the next day—as—as they would 
say a hymn! Later I even saw it written 
up in the school paper, and recognized 
it at once, word for word—just the same 
as that first day!” 

“Well, the boys must have understood 
it that time,” the Head of Printing re- 
marked dryly, “since they did the as- 
signment task.” 

“But you say they don’t follow di- 
rections.” 

“No, no, he didn’t mean that,” the 
Teacher Everybody Likes interrupted 
smilingly, “he just feels, the way we all 
do, and always have, that there is a great 
gap between the Vocational School and 
the Academic School. Can we ever close 
it?” 

“That’s it!” the Head of Printing grate- 
fully agreed. “We’re all working with the 
same big ends in view, but so often the two 
schools seem to be at cross purposes. 
How can we correlate?” 

“Well, you know what the Supe said,” 
one of the Primary teachers put in, “that 
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we might have a special teacher to teach 
the language needed in Vocational classes, 
or we might have the teachers from the 
Academic Department spend more time 
in the Vocational, and vice versa.” 

“How much good would that do?” the 
Cynic murmured. “If I were a sewing 
teacher with a mob of small girls to 
teach beginnning stitches, how much time 
would I have to bother with a wandering 
Academic teacher, to explain to her the 
needs of my children? And even if she 
did tell me language methods what time 
would I have to use them? Did you 
ever teach small girls to sew? I did! 
It’s a job in itself! Some job!” 

“You said something that time!” the 
Head of Dressmaking patted the Cynic on 
the back. 

“Well, all I want to say is this,” the 
Earnest Young Soul joined in dramati- 
cally. “You said—one of you Vocational 
Officials—that we ought to bring our 
arithmetic into practical use for Voca- 
tional problems. Somebody mentioned a 
dress that Sadie Cather made, and the 
fact that Sadie couldn’t calculate the cost 
of so many yards of material at so much 
a yard. Well, Sadie is fourteen, and I 
admit she is a beautiful sewer. But she 
is very slow. In arithmetic she is strug- 
gling just now with the sum of six and 
two. She hasn’t nearly mastered the ad- 
dition combinations to ten. So you see 
it’s impossible to expect Sadie to com- 
pute the cost of a dress!” 

“Or anything else,” the Cynic drawled. 
“I kept Sadie a few days when you were 
ill. She can sew better than I can. But 
somebody else will have to keep her 
accounts for her.” 

“That’s the big difficulty,” several peo- 
ple chimed in. “We can’t dovetail the 
school work and shop work unless the 
shop work is at the same stage of lan- 
guage or arithmetic requirements as 
school work.” 

“Then we'll always be at cross pur- 
poses!” the Earnest Young Soul sighed. 
“Too bad! Can’t anything be done?” 

“Well,” the Cynic shrugged her shoul- 
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ders, “I’ve always wanted to see a spe- 
cial teacher of Vocational Language ap- 
pointed. Somebody with brains and tact, 
an experienced teacher of deaf pupils, 
but not too cocky or set in his ways to 
refuse suggestions from Vocational teach- 
ers who know more about vocational 
methods than he does. If such a person 
could go quietly about the Vocational 
School, first learning what language is 
needed in each class, then having children 
from that class come to him in a sepa- 
rate room, certain periods, for instruction 
—well, I’d like to see it tried. The 
difficulty would be to find the right 
person!” 

“Glory! he’d have to be a Super Man!” 
the Head of Dressmaking exclaimed, “or 
a Super Woman!” 

“Whom would you suggest?” we heard 
suddenly, and there behind us stood the 
Supe, the customary friendly twinkle in 
his eyes, and a smile of amusement on 
his face. 

“Not me! Not me!” we all cried hasti- 
ly, and with one accord we drifted away 
from the scene of danger, for our Supe, 
because of the deep respect and warm 
affection of all his teachers, can persuade 
us to do any school job he thinks up, 
and nobody wanted this desperate mis- 
sion. 


Still, most of us thought the Cynic had 
the right idea. 


What do you think? 


Say and Do Rhymes 


(That Miss B__. asked for) 
For all the children to do together 


I. 


Hop and skip 
And hop we go 
In a line 
And in a row. 


II. 


We can stand in a circle 
We can stand in a line 

We can stand in a row 
And count to nine. 
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The Fog 


The fog is hiding everything. 
It hides the world from me. 

Is that our fence, way over there? 
Is that our apple tree? 

I feel so lonesome in the fog, 
And far away, but then 

The sun will come out afterwhile, 
And Ill be home again. 
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We Interview a Principal Upon the 
Subject of Discipline 


A letter from a young teacher was the 
reason. She wrote: 

“Please, Teacher Across the Hall, give 
me a suggestion or tvo as to the disci- 
pline of my class. I 8 trained year 
before last. Then I substituted last year, 
almost entirely in the primary depart- 
ment. Now I am teaching older children, 
and I find that their conduct is my chief 
difficulty. I can’t pick them up and 
stick them in the corner till they are 
good, as one can do with smal] children. 
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Please give me some helpful ideas about 
discipline.” 

Well, we have a friend who is prin- 
cipal of a large city school, and we 
hurried to him with our Colleague’s cry 
for help. 

“Discipline?” he said smiling. “We 
don’t use that word very much nowadays. 
It’s out of favor—outmoded. When we 
do talk of discipline we mean construc- 
tive discipline, but educators prefer the 
word citizenship. You see, discipline 
carries that old idea of something im- 
posed on the child from without. We 
don’t want that old idea, the old rigidity 
—‘Do this because I say so,’ or ‘Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” What we’re 
after now is citizenship, or growth within 
the child.” 

“But school discipline,’ 
“school conduct—” 

“It is the duty of the school so to 
train the child that moral growth becomes 
possible and natural. He must want to 
do the right thing.” 

“But suppose he doesn’t want to!” we 
ventured, “theory is all very well, but—” 

The school principal laughed. “Unless 
the child himself desires to do the right 
thing, no amount of external imposing 
of your will upon him is going to have 
any lasting effect. He may be good for 
an hour, I grant you, or for this day, or 
this week, but until he is with you you'll 
have trouble, and more trouble. After 
all, good conduct is the result of the 
formation of good habits. It is the duty 
of the school to form those habits, and 
the teacher must never forget that it must 
be the child’s desire to form them, rather 
than the desire of his superiors.” 

“But you can’t expect a child, especial- 
ly a handicapped child, always to be 
good just for the sake of being good,” 
I protested. “He’s too young. Many of 
our deaf children come to school thor- 
oughly spoiled to start with.” 

“True enough,” the principal admitted. 
“All children like tangible evidence of 
accomplishment. But concrete reward sys- 
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tems are out. Concrete rewards are 
frowned upon in the modern progressive 
school, you know. The number of chil- 
dren winning concrete rewards is limited, 
and this makes for bad feeling. It often 
develops poor sportmanship, and this we 
want to avoid. Use incentives that any 
number may win, that will be a spur 
to all—merit insignia, for instance. Ban- 
ners or pennants for clean rooms, per- 
fect attendance, insignia for outstanding 
work or duties—all these are excellent. 
But numbers of children, not one or two, 
should have the privilege of winning.” 

“That sounds sensible,” we told the 
principal, “and we like that term ‘con- 
structive discipline,’ but how would you 
go about building up good conduct habits 
in children—especially in children who 
develop slowly because of handicaps?” 

“There is more than one way,” our 
friend assured us. “One good help is the 
approbation of the child’s fellows. Chil- 
dren are far harsher in judging one 
another, you know, than we adults could 
be in judging them. The desire to be 
outstanding, to win recognition from his 
schoolmates, to show himself superior to 
them, is responsible for many a startling 
piece of misconduct from a boy or a girl. 
The wise teacher realizes this, and gives 
this child who craves the limelight some 
legitimate opportunity to win ii.” 

“But if the boy is troublesome, or the 
girl, the teacher may feel that it’s best 
to ignore this trait in him of claiming 
the limelight,” I protested. “The teacher 
may feel it’s unfair—that when the child 
is not outstanding because of his good 
work, or his good conduct, it’s not fair 
to give him other opportunities, to have 
to invent limelight situations especially 
for this troublesome child.” 

“Then the teacher is making a mis- 
take,” the principal declared. “Such a 
child is bound to reach for the limelight, 
somehow or other. It’s much better for 
her to foster this ambition in legitimate 
ways. Besides, developing potential leader- 
ship is another good way to build up 
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good conduct habits in any child. And 
as you know, the juvenile courts are full 
of the other kind of child—the child 
denied the opportunity to excel in school, 
who has determined to show his superi- 
ority in unlawful ways.” 

“Tell me some more. This is good,” I 
told the gentleman, and he continued. 

“There’s another method that helps to 
build up good citizenship in a child— 
hero worship. There are plenty of good 
stories that appeal to the child’s best 
qualities, excellent characters in history 
and literature. Or, the wise teacher, 
seeing a troublesome boy suddenly de- 
voted to some public man whose name 
and pictures are in the newspapers 
daily, whose exploits are praised, will 
skillfully foster this admiration, and with- 
out seeming to do so, draw the child’s 
attention to those traits in the great man 
which are most worth the young hero 
worshiper’s copying. Roosevelt’s brave 
triumph over infantile paralysis should 
be an incentive to all boys and girls with 
physical handicaps.” 

“What about punishment?” 

“Well, of course you are not so old 
fashioned as to use school work as 
punishment. At least, I hope you’re not; 
the old fashioned teacher who assigns 
spelling words to be written a certain 
number of times, or so many examples 
of arithmetic to be done, as mere 
punishment, is defeating her own ends. 
We want the child to like his school 
work, to enjoy it, to learn to spell 
because he wants to be able to spell, 
and so on.” 

“We teachers of deaf children do not 
have much trouble teaching spelling,” I 
told my friend. “No teacher of the deaf 
would give out spelling words. It’s not 
one of our problems, thank goodness.” 

“Punishment should grow out of the 
offense,” the principal went on. “It 
should never be retributive. The justice 
of the punishment ought to be such as 
would be recognized by the child. If 


Johnny cuts his class, he should make up 
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the time, etc. Personal humiliation before 
the child’s schoolmates should always be 
avoided. When I was a boy in a country 
school, the teacher pasted the lips of a 
talkative pupil shut, using adhesive 
tape! Of course such proceedings would 
not be dreamed of today. Even open 
rebukes before the other children should 
be used sparingly; only in extreme cases 
would such rebukes be advisable. As for 
sarcasm, that’s inexcusable. The child 
has no weapons with which to meet it. 
He’s not old enough, and his youth makes 
him all the more sensitive to its cruelty.” 
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“Well, what may the poor teacher do?” 
I persisted, and the principal smiled. 


“It all comes back to the personality 
of the teacher. The classroom today is 
a happy place, where teacher and pupils 
learn together. There is no longer the 
autocrat with the stick, hovering over 
poor victims. There must be a spirit of 
give and take. An interesting lesson, 
which holds the attention of the pupils. 
is the surest cure for disobedience. And 
that brings us back to this: a good dis- 
ciplinarian—O, how I hate that word— 
is after all the teacher who, for joy of 
her work, invents little clever ways of 
presenting school work so that her pupils 
are so interested they have no time or 
inclination to be troublesome. Work, 
hard work but interesting, is the cure 
for misconduct of all kinds.” 


“What would you do if a child deliber- 
ately defied you?” 


“I’d stop and draw a long breath! 
Then I'd be apt to ask myself what I had 
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done to cause the open defiance. Often 
what sounds like deliberate impudence is 


not meant as such by the child. Today, © 
in most homes, children enter into dis- © 
cussions with their parents on an equal — 


footing. Perhaps that seemingly defiant 
child is merely reacting as he would at 
home. Perhaps he may be trying to puz- 
zle out something in his own mind. A 
skillful question or two will easily bring 
out whether the impudence is real. If 
an act is committed, rather than a remark 
spoken, I’d again be chiefly concerned 
with not acting hastily. If possible, I’d 
ignore it. Many overzealous teachers see 
too much. A_ personal interview after 
school usually discloses a physical con- 
dition, or trouble at home, or some ado- 
lescent worry about nothing, that was 
really at the bottom of a supposed de- 
liberate disobedience. I’d try to show the 
child I was really interested in him, and 
I believe that, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, children respond.” 

“That’s being much easier on the child 
than they were on us when we went to 
school,” I remarked. 

“Yes. We've learned more than the 
folks who taught us knew,” the principal 
reminded me, “more about child psychol- 
ogy, more about ethics, more about— 

But I interrupted him, this time. “What 
about the teacher who says, ‘Johnny was 
impudent to me before the whole class 
and: he ought to apologize to me before 
the whole class!’ ” 

“Such a teacher is thinking of herself, 
rather than of the child in her care. 
Humiliating that boy before the class is 
avenging her, not helping the child’s 
good conduct habits. Then, too, teachers 
should not take such things personally. 
Regard them as offenses against the 
group. The school family working to- 
gether must cooperate for the good of all. 
Neither Johnny nor anybody else has the 
right to waste the time of the class. A 
quiet rebuke, a calm talk after school, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ARTHA LIVINGSTON, this 
M month, sings the praises of 

mothers: not the sentimental 
praises that so often clog the tongues of 
Mother’s Day orators, but the apprecia- 
tion due the mother who meets and con- 
quers the handicaps of her children. 
There is suggestion of need for organized 
publicity in regard to the early care and 
training of deaf children which may well 
be given serious practical consideration. 


The Hand That Rocks the Cradle 


This is a tribute to the mothers of deaf 
children, frankly and wholly, and it is 
addressed to next-of-kin, superintendents, 
teachers, supervisors and friends promis- 
cuously, as to people who are vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of deaf children. 

By way of preliminary, suppose we 
stop to inquire just why this superlative 
interest in deaf children? The most 
cogent reason is not the tie of blood, not 
the appeal of their peculiar helplessness, 
not their sweetness and winsomeness, not 
their hungry minds, not the interest of 
work with them, powerful as all these 
are as motivations, but the fact that deaf 
children are destined to become deaf 
adults. “But—yes, of course,” we say, 
“Most children do, disconcertingly, grow 
up. What of it?” This: the deaf child 
is an emotional, self-centered being just 
as much as if he heard. He will ordina- 
rily develop into a noble or a cantanker- 
ous character, a resourceful or a depen- 
dent one, a four-square one or an evader, 
a friendly or a bitter one, a broad-minded 
or a narrow one, a courteous or a boor- 
ish one, according to the way in which 
his individual traits are met and di- 
rected. This means that rearing a deaf 
child is probably the most perilous and 
fascinating undertaking in the field of 
human relations, for developing him 


aright is a matter of direct contact, study 
and training such as no normal child 
requires. Inheritance counts, of course; 
so does general environment; but the 
really crucial factor, other things being 
equal, is a person or persons who con- 
centrate on bringing to that child all 
that deafness shuts out, excepting sound. 

This, of course, brings us to the 
mothers. It seems a pity, sometimes, that 
there is no special dispensation by which 
each deaf child may be provided with 
two of them, bona fide ones; for theirs 
is the earliest opportunity, theirs are the 
priceless pre-school years, theirs is the 
natural devotion, theirs, almost exclusive- 
ly, it is assumed, is the duty of looking 
after little or particularly need-full chil- 
dren. 

Such being the case, it would seem 
that all the various classes of people in- 
terested in deaf children would make the 
mothers their supreme concern: that they 
would make it their business to see that 
physicians, nurses, ministers, teachers, 
welfare workers, county agents—all sorts 
of people engaged in ministering to hu- 
man needs—are informed about the prob- 
lems of deafness and sources of help: that 
they, personally, would establish close 
enough relations with the homes of deaf 
children to lend a hand with training 
and educational plans. 

But there seems to be a weak spot 
here. Young parents, stunned and dis- 
mayed by the discovery of what appears 
to be utter disaster in their family, are, 
all too frequently, left entirely without 
resource in their bewildered, insistent 
search for help from people who have 
no help to give. There is a big field at 
this point awaiting educational cultiva- 
tion, for the physician or other person 
who knows how to advise is such a 
rarity that, when found, he takes on 
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the aspect of a celestial guide. Let me 
offer some illustrations of the need, in 
case any reader doubts the desirability 
of a campaign of publicity. 

A mother writes, “We discovered ___. ’s 
deafness at ten months, but neither my 
doctor nor anyone else could tell me 
where I could receive any help in the 
care and training of our little deaf baby, 
and it has been a long hard pull for all 
the family. _.._.. is an only child, and 
child4training is new to me. I have so 
many problems I feel very much dis- 
couraged.” 

Another, commenting on the foregoing, 
says, “It is too bad when a mother is not 
told at once what can be done for her 
deaf baby. Mrs. is the second 
mother I have come into contact with 
recently who was told that her baby was 
deaf but nothing more.... I do feel that 
everything possible should be done to 
lessen the shock of one’s first definite 
knowledge of deafness, for it is a shock, 
and at first one feels so hopeless.” She 
adds, “My doctor told me at once all 
the hopeful aspects of the problem, and 
before I left his office he had made an 
appointment for me with the principal 
of a school for the deaf.” (There is one 
doctor who should receive laurels!) 

Another mother says, “We have had 
our baby to three doctors. The first mere- 
ly diagnosed the case and told us there 
was nothing we could do with a child 
so young. The second was much more 
helpful and understanding and seemed 
interested in our child as an individual, 
not just another case. The third doctor 
helped even more. In fact, by a simple 
operation he improved her hearing con- 
siderably. My advice would be to change 
doctors till you find one vitally inter- 
ested.” (And, one would add, rarely 
expect help from surgical measures.) 

Yet another writes, “Our little son 
will be five years old soon. We first 
discovered his deafness, to our great 
sorrow, when he was two and a half. We, 
too, rushed him from one doctor to 
another until we had visited seven, be- 
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fore we took the advice several had given 
—that he was deaf, they could not tell 
why, and we should spend our money 
on education, not doctors. No one but 
the mother of a deaf child knows what 
those cold, cruel words mean.” 

Can even the most unimaginative reader 
fail to see the needless suffering caused 
by the simple fact that there is no com- 
mon knowledge of the problems of deaf. 
ness? 

But there is an invincible spirit in 
mothers, especially the mothers of handi- 
capped children. If it does take seven 
doctors to convince them that education 
is the solution for their difficulty, thank 
Heaven that they refuse to be denied 
certainty as to the best course. Among 
the everyday heroes of the world, they 
rank high. 

In regard to the particular mothers 
quoted, everyone who has read this far 
will be glad to know that eventually they 
found help; that their letters go on to 
tell cheerfully of the means they are 
taking to develop the minds of their 
babies, train them to obedience and other 
good habits, and put them in touch with 
the world through lip-reading. Some 
have found guidance through superinten- 
dents or teachers of schools for the deaf, 
some through the correspondence course 
offered by the Wright Oral School, some 
through American Association _head- 
quarters; and the whole group now be- 
longs to a correspondence club of moth- 
ers of little deaf children, fostered by the 
Volta Bureau. 

Passing to the mothers of older chil- 
dren, we arrive in another area of hero- 
ism. They have listened to the arguments 
of those who favor or oppose this or that 
method of education, they have chosen 
as seemed to them wise, or they have ac- 
cepted the necessity imposed by finanical 
or other limitations, and, to the best of 
their ability, they have stood squarely 
back of the needs of their children. Often 
they have aided the schools and their 
teachers to immeasurable degree, for as 
the home is the child inclines; they have 
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pressed their children to earnest effort; 
have kept them in school regularly at 
any sacrifice, and have intelligently sup- 
plemented the work done there; have 
been understanding, appreciative, toler- 
ant. Equally often they have blundered 
and caused trouble because they did not 
understand the exigencies of school or- 
ganization; often they have indulged their 
children to their lasting detriment and 
the despair of the teachers; often they 
have ruthlessly interrupted school work, 
failed to cooperate, mis-fed and mis- 
directed their children for years and then 
blamed the school for the non-progress 
of their offspring; often they have been 
suspiciously sure that everything in the 
school was wrong. But every single word 
and deed was in defense of the happiness 
of their children and was planned, how- 
ever wisely or mistakenly, for the chil- 
dren’s well-being. Again, thank Heaven 
for the invincible spirit that will not be 
denied when the benefit of defenseless 
children seems to be at stake. 

For instance, here is the case of Molly. 
Retarded in every way, mentally as well 
as physically, she came to school at 
seven with staggering gait and noisy, 
disagreeable manners, but clean and prop- 
erly dressed. And did Mother ever admit 
that her Molly was not going to make 
good? She did not. Instead, she followed 
the school work and supplemented it at 
home, making Molly think about it prob- 
ably a hundred times oftener than her 
classmates did. She provided live in- 
terests for the child—body strengthening 
play apparatus in the yard (instead of 
a cook in the kitchen) and chickens to 
care for. She invited other children in 
and made them happy with Molly. She 
tried all sorts of expedients to rouse the 
dormant mental faculties of the child. 
The result? Molly will never know much 
of school subjects, but she has learned 
more than the school authorities ever 
dared dream possible, and motor control 
and manners have improved greatly, 


‘simply because she has a mother who 


may wear herself out beating against the 
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wall of impossibility but will never give 
up or allow the teachers to do so. Molly 
may be a backward child to others; to 
Mother she is a God-given charge. 

Or, consider James. He went along 
well, progressing steadily toward gradua- 
tion, till he became aware of golden 
locks and charming smiles. Then his 
school work slumped and teacherly ad- 
monitions were so much wasted breath. 
But when test grades went home, Mother 
rose to the occasion. Father said, “No, 
the poor kid is deaf. Let him alone.” 
But Mother wrote to James, “Why are 
your averages low? You can do better 
and you must. Don’t let me see any 
such marks again.” And to the principal 
she wrote, “What is the matter with 
James? There is something wrong some- 
where, for he has never failed before.” 
The assurance of home pressure invigor- 
ated both James and the principal. James, 
assailed from two directions, settled into 
the necessary strong pull; girls fell into 
their proper place in the scheme of 
things, and lessons assumed new impor- 
tance. The crisis was past. 

Jerry, poor little stormy petrel, resented 
being deaf, resented going away to school, 
resented every difference between himself 
and his hearing brother. Reaching the 
rough waters of adolescence, he began 
to take out his discontent on the school. 
Disobedience, defiance, disorder, and neg- 
ligence of duty made the days of his 
teachers and supervisors eventful. He was 
old enough to know his own mind and he 
was definitely working for expulsion so 
that he could follow pursuits nearer to 
his heart, at home. The head of the 
school wrote to his parents with consider- 
able doubt as to their reactions. Mother, 
as is customary, was the member of the 
family who kept up regular correspon- 
dence with the lad. Evidently a family 
conference ensued. Then Mother wrote 
in somewhat this fashion: “We are dis- 
appointed and sad to have such a report 
of you. You must get an education or 
you will fail when you are a man. We 


(Continued on page 58) 
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TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Miss Rose I. Davis, 
2030 South llth Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 
Mrs. D. Somers CLARKE, 
1457 North Beverly Drive 
Mrs. Lucertia M. Moore, 
519 North Elm Drive 
Los Angeles 
Miss Lucy Extra Case, 
See adv. on page 55 
Miss FLoRENCE A. MESSNER, 
See adv. on page 55 
San Francisco 
Miss Corauie N. KENFIELD, 
See adv. on page 55 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Mrs. MatHitpa Smita, 
1236 Emerson St. 
CONNECTICUT 
Wethersfield 
Miss ExizasetH N. Symonps, 
350 Hartford Avenue. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Frances Downes, 
See adv. on page 56 
Miss Mary D. Suter, 
See adv. on page 55 
Miss Louise Wimsatt, 
See adv. on page 56 


FLORIDA 
Tampa 
Mrs. Mary E. StTerrey, 
See adv. on page 56 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Miss ExizasetH H. KNow es, 
1161 Peachtree St. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Miss BertHa LIksE, 
Miss GERTRUDE TorREY, 
See adv. on page 56 
IOWA 
Des Moines 
Miss Exizasetu I. RANKIN, 
See adv. on page 56 
MAINE 
Portland 
Miss Exiza C. HANNEGAN, 
25 Washburn Avenue. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Miss Avonpate N. Gorpon, 
See adv. on page 56 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Mrs. Ernest L. Epett, 
111 Jersey St. 
. Miss Anna L. Srapes, 
Miss CLARA ZIEGLER, 
See adv. on page 57 


Worcester 
Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows, 
444 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpguist, 
See adv. on page 56 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, Manchester, Nashua 
Miss Mary G. Hearty 
See adv. on page 57 
NEW JERSEY 
East Orange 
Mrs. BertHa P. CoLEMAN 
57 Watson Ave. 
NEW YORK 
New York 
Miss KaTHryn ALLING 
Miss Pautine RAL, 
See adv. on page 57 
Miss JANE B. WALKER, 
See adv. on page 57 
Port Jervis 
Mrs. W. S. Futter 
38 Hammond Street 
Syracuse 
Miss Exizasetu G. DeLany, 
See adv. on page 57 
Woodhaven 
Miss Acnes V. CALDWELL, 
7414 88th Avenue. 
OHIO 
Dayton 
Miss ExizasetH Branp, 
206 Refiners’ Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, 
See adv. on page 53 
Pittsburgh 
Miss Emma B. KESSLER, 
74-76 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn. Ave. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy W. McCaucurin, 
See adv. on page 57 
Greenville 
Miss Vircrnta NEVILLE, 
12 Whitner Street. 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville 
Miss Mary Lou TALLman, 
2104 Dixie Place. 
Mrs. Howet, WASHINGTON, 
See adv. on page 58 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Mrs. Estuer H. Rees 
Civic Center, 149% Regent St. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Mrs. Lena McKeErrat, 
See adv. on page 58 
CANADA—QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. WorcESTER, 
See adv. on page 58 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








er and deafer for a number of 

years, waking up one day to find 
myself without a trace of hearing was so 
overwhelming a disaster that it seemed 
absolutely impossible for me to go on. 
And when a last desperate visit to the 
best aurist in the city brought about the 
final verdict “total deafness,” the thought 
of suicide lodged so firmly in my brain 
that for a little while I had a certain kind 
of peace. “Nothing matters now,” and “It 
won't be long,” I thought, though I ex- 
pressed myself in somewhat different 
fashion, since at that time I was still un- 
able to think in English, having been in 
America for something less than two 
months. 

It was this latter circumstance which 
made the total loss of hearing such a 
crushing tragedy to me. I had to learn 
English, and this could be done only at a 
school or with a private teacher. But, 
with no hearing at all, either was out of 
the question. There was the necessity, 
too, of getting acclimatized to the new 
country and its people, the necessity of 
learning their customs, ways and manners 
which can be done only through social 
and business contacts. No contact with 
anyone, of course, was possible for me 
now, not only because of my total deaf- 
ness but also because of my total igno- 
rance of the language of the country. With 
the exception of the small family circle, 
all those around me spoke nothing but 
English. 

I think it will be easy to see why, in 
my particular case, losing all my hearing 
brought about so desperate a situation 
that there seemed no way out but suicide. 


rae age I had been growing deaf- 
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Getting Along Without Hearing 


By Bryna SHKLOFSKY 


In time, however, I somehow got over the 
thought of self-destruction and began to 
look around me, still very bewildered and 
rather helpless, for some other way out. 

With suicide out of my mind, there 
were soon other thoughts to occupy it. I 
had to learn English and I had to find 
employment. 

It was clear to me already that I'd 
have to tackle the language all by myself, 
but I never expected to learn to speak it. 
All I wanted was to learn enough of it to 
be able to read a book and perhaps write 
a letter correctly. Then there was the 
question of employment to be faced; 
hardly anything could compare to the 
torture of applying for a job, and getting 
adjusted afterwards to the people and con- 
ditions in the workroom. 

In the meantime nature must have be- 
gun to assert itself, for as I slowly began 
to get over the terrible despair brought on 
by total deafness, I noticed with no small 
perplexity that in the family circle I 
could understand quite a little of the 
questions, remarks and even conversation 
addressed to me. Some members of the 
family continued to shout at me, either 
from force of habit or from an inability to 
realize that I was really and truly stone 
deaf. Though I was dead sure I could not 
hear a sound of what they said, I found 
that I understood what they were saying, 
and often, word for word. (They were 
speaking to me in my mother tongue, of 
course.) I had not the faintest idea about 
lip reading then, and even after I'd heard 
it mentioned, for quite some time I could 
not realize just what lip reading was, or 
that I was reading the lips when I un- 
derstood what was being said. 
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Then a sister in a distant city wrote 
me about some unusual discovery she had 
made, “Schools where they teach deaf peo- 
ple to speak English and to understand 
what is being spoken to them,” and “you 
have the same kind of schools and teach- 
ers in your city.” These schools sounded 
so utterly fantastic to me that I hardly 
paid any attention to my sister’s “dis- 
covery,” but when, in a second letter, she 
asked about the re- 
sults and progress, 
if any, I had to go 
and look up a 
school just to have 
something to write 
back to her. 

And so came my 
first encounter with 
a teacher of this 
fantastic study, and 


my initiation into 
the art of lip read- 
ing. 


I can never think 
without a smile 
about the queerness 
of my first associa- 
tion with this teach- 
er, a sympathetic, 
friendly and kind- 
hearted lady, and I 
have never stopped 
wondering at the 
tact and under- 
standing she dis- 
played. Whether I came for lessons, or 
just for a social call, I almost invariably 
carried a fair-sized dictionary with me, and 
in conversation with her, would sometimes 
twist a sentence so that she would be at an 
utter loss to make out what I meant to say. 

As a pupil, however, I proved no small 
disappointment to her, though she would 
hardly have admitted it. For one thing, 
I did not seem to take to lessons. I 
could see already that lip reading was in- 
teresting and really useful, but I could 
not see much use in lessons. What one 
needed, I had decided, was a natural gift 
for lip reading, and the daily practice 





BRYNA SHKLOFSKY 
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one gets in conversation with the people 
around one. 

And so, after a while, I stopped going 
to lessons. But, giving in to the teacher’s 
urgent suggestion that I at least attend the 
classes she conducted, I went a couple of 
times, and afterwards she must have been 
surprised in no small measure to find me 
such a diligent attendant. She will be 
even more surprised now when she reads 
that I attended 
those classes not for 
the lip reading prac- 
tice but for the les- 
sons in English that 
they were to me. I 
found these classes 
marvelously helpful 
in this direction. 
Whatever words I 
have learned to pro- 
nounce correctly I 
learned almost en- 
tirely in _ those 
classes. 

Although I could 
not seem to get 
much out of lip 
reading lessons, and 
although my lip 
reading _ ability 
never progressed to 
the stage of great 
usefulness, yet my 
initiation into lip 

' reading as an art, 
and as a fairly reliable prop to the hard of 
hearing, has been of tremendous signifi- 
cance to me in spite of the fact that I 
hardly realized it at first. It has given 
me a kind of self-confidence and a certain 
poise which were woefully lacking before, 
and it has brought me a sort of noncha- 
lance for the none too rare occasions when 
I have to ask people to “please write it 
out.” This sounds paradoxical, I know, 
but it is really true. Lip reading gave me, 
somehow, courage to go out by myself, 
and meet and talk to people, even total 
strangers, although I am never sure I will 


(Continued on page 51) 
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The Liability of Having a Loving Family 


By Janice Boyp 


O me one of the deep mysteries of 
existence is why a want of judg- 
ment, not to say even a slight men- 
tal incompetence, should be regarded as 
a running mate to lack of physical hear- 
ing. That, at least, is the impression con- 
veyed by the cherishing attitude of most 
Loving Families. Not but what my own 
would protest that my judgment is prac- 
tically infallible, and almost offer to 
annihilate anyone who so much as hinted 
at mental incompetence, but this could 
hardly be gathered from the conduct of 
its various members. 

If a hearing person in the family fails 
to return at the time expected, her din- 
ner is set back on the stove to keep warm, 
and it is calmly assumed that the trolley 
had a short circuit, that she stopped to 
talk with a friend, or missed connections 
with the bus. Let one of us with im- 
paired hearing, however, fail to show up 
on the dot and immediately kidnapping, 
murder and sudden death are visualized 
by a Loving Family, and the belated one 
is likely to walk in on a frantic consulta- 
tion as to whether the police shall be 
notified now, or ten minutes more leeway 
allowed the absentee. 

I don’t know what is considered the 
age of discretion, but I may be supposed 
to have reached it sometime since if I 
am ever going to. Yet it seems to me I 
never set out anywhere without being 
cautioned to be careful in crossing the 
street, though I am willing to wager my 
mental competence that I, warned or un- 
warned, automatically use more care than 
all the rest of the family put together. 

The idea of my stepping down to the 
corner letter-box after darkness has fallen, 
be it only 5 P. M., fills the Loving 
Family’s soul with horror, while coming 
home alone from anywhere in the even- 
ing isn’t even to be thought of. Incon- 
venient? Oh, yes. But not so embar- 


rassing as when there is company to din- 
ner and one of the Loving Family, notic- 
ing I have missed out on a funny story 
or a personal anecdote, kindly repeats it 
to me in every detail while the entire 
gathering is compelled to listen to it all 
over again. This in spite of the writh- 
ing I do under such attentive ministra- 
tions and the hints later thrown out in 
private. All of them still think there 
could be nothing worse than my missing 
that story and are surprised and wounded 
by my reception of their kindness. In 
the presence of guests I am usually talked 
to and about as if I had scarcely left in- 
fancy behind. You know that proud par- 
ent manner toward the most wonderful 
baby in the world! 

A journey of a hundred miles on the 
train, with no changes, involves during 
the week before departure sufficient advice 
to cover a twelve months’ trip around the 
world. “Be careful not to lose your 
ticket. . . . Set your watch by the station 
clock so you'll be sure of the right time. 
. . . Tell the conductor where you want 
to get off (even if the train goes no 
farther). . . . Apply to the Travelers’ Aid 
if you get into any difficulties: tell them 
where you're going and how old you are 
and what your name is and that you 
can’t hear anything but that you can read 
the lips (sometimes!) and where you live 
and how many wisdom teeth you have. 
. .. And don’t talk to any strange men.” 
Well, something like that; and at the 
final moment an approach to panic: 
“Perhaps one of us had better go with 
you after all.” Though one of them 
never does, possibly fortified by a memo- 
ry of previous ejections into a cold and 
unfeeling world from which I have re- 
turned without undergoing any extensive 
damage, having got along quite comfort- 
ably and competently, and found the 


(Continued on page 53) 
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What | Expect of Lip Reading 


1. By HELEN ScRIVER 


OST people, I find, have very 
M strange ideas about lip reading, 

if, indeed, they have any ideas 
at all. When I am introduced as a teacher 
of lip reading, the person whose ac- 
quaintance I am making will acknowl- 
edge the introduction in one of three 
ways. 

He may say: “Oh, you are a teacher 
of lip reading, that must be very in- 
teresting!” He assumes, of course, that 
it must be very interesting because he 
knows nothing whatsoever about it. And 
how alluring always are the things which 
we know nothing about! Well, I assure 
him that teaching lip reading is very 
interesting. I tell him that to me just 
now, it is the most interesting thing in 
the world, but has our conversation added 
anything to public knowledge of lip 
reading ? 

The second greeting has disappeared 
within the past few years, but its pre- 
vious vogue makes it worthy of mention 
among our three salutations. Not more 
than five years ago, a person meeting a 
lip reader was likely to say this: “You 
can read the lips? Then you can under- 
stand what all the movie actors are say- 
ing on the screen.” This seemed to be 
the primary aim of all lip reading in the 
mind of the general public. In reply I 
used to say that it did interest me very 
much to pick up some of the actors’ side 
remarks by reason of my lip reading 
ability. To be quite frank, however, the 
most one did pick up by lip reading at 
the movies (I am speaking of course of 
those things a normally hearing person 
might miss) was a good vocabulary of 
swear words. At one time a seventeen 
year old boy, who was studying lip read- 
ing with me, felt that I had overlooked 
a very great opportunity to improve my 
lip reading practice on profanity, by fail- 
ing to see “What Price Glory.” Perhaps 


I had, but as my education in that par- 
ticular line had been fairly well com- 
pleted with the army overseas in 1918, 
I did not need lip reading for that. With 
the introduction of the sound picture, 
swearing of course went out of fashion 
on the screen. And out with this swear- 
ing, which was always unrelated to the 
story, went also the story telling cap- 
tions which meant more to a lip reader 
than any words he might read on the 
screen. Today lip reading at the movies 
is still more unsatisfactory, due to the 
fact that so much more than ever de- 
pends upon hearing the speakers. Con- 
sequently they take much less care to 
face the audience. Powerful amplifying 
devices, however, now bring movie con- 
versations within my range of hearing, 
and I do not need lip reading for movies. 

But there is still the third response 
when I am introduced. It is sure to be 
something like this: “If you can read 
the lips, you can see what people are 
saying on the street car or across the 
hotel dining room.” Why this seems in 
their minds so desirable I have never 
quite been able to make out. 
really care what total strangers say 
to each other on the street car? I am 
sure you would not be interested if you 
heard what they said. Then, why should 
you be so anxious to see what they say? 
I don’t need lip reading for that, A 
young police officer once enrolled in my 
public school class in lip reading. Though 
he had perfectly normal hearing, he 
thought an ability to read the lips would 
be valuable to him in detective work. 
He came for five evenings, then stopped. 
The same spring I saw his name in the 
local paper as winner of an amateur chess 
tournament. -I really think a skill in 
moving these chess pawns about the board 
would be as effective in detective work as 
a skill in reading the lips. Yet lip read- 
ing has solved many detectives’ problems 
in fiction; perhaps it has solved some in 


Do you. 
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real life. At least there is the possi- 
bility. But speaking for myself alone, 
I do not need lip reading to solve the 
crimes that confront me. 

To be really practical now, what | 
ask of lip reading is not to understand 
actors; nor to find out what strangers are 
saying on the street car, in the restaurant 
or in any other place, What I ask of 
lip reading is to understand, with the 
least possible effort on your part—for 
you will have to make some effort even 
if I am an expert lip reader—what you 
are saying to me when we are talking 
together. The aim of all lip reading 
practice is to understand ordinary every 
day conversation. First, then, I want to 
understand the members of my family, 
my closest friends, the people with whom 
I work and play every day. That I do 
ask of lip reading. Then, if by practice 
and keeping at it, I can learn to under- 
stand what my friends are saying to each 
other, what the minister is saying at the 
church, what the actors are saying on the 
screen or stage, what strangers are saying 
on the street cars, yes, even what the 
pickpockets are telling each other on the 
corner, so much the better. 

I often hear this criticism of lip read- 
ing: “So many people do not move their 
lips and you can’t understand them.” 
Because I may not be able to understand 
everybody is no good reason why I should 
not make every effort to understand some- 
body. Anyway, I shall never meet half 
the people whose lips I might fail to 
read. It is true that lip reading can never 
do what good ears can do, But then are 
we not continually told by advertisers 
that “there is no substitute for butter”? 
The fact remains that most of us, if we 
have no butter, can manage fairly satis- 
factorily with oleomargarine or crisco. 
At least we can manage much better with 
these substitutes than with nothing at all. 

It is not fair to ask me if I can under- 
stand by reading the lips as well as you 
can understand with good ears. I can- 
not, and I never can. Nothing can ever 
take the place of good hearing. But if 
you ask me if a hard of hearing person 
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can understand better with lip reading 
than without lip reading, I assure you 
that he can. There is absolutely no doubt 
that, equipped with some lip reading 
skill, however slight, he is less handi- 
capped than he would be otherwise. For 
this reason every deafened individual, 
whether his impairment be slight or 
severe, owes it not only to himself, but 
to his family and his friends, to study 
lip reading. 


2. By MADELEINE CARTER YOUNG 


This is a nicer world and peopled 
by friendlier souls than have ever lived 
on it before, if we can judge by the 
records other generations have left be- 
hind them. Evidently in earlier days a 
hard of hearing person had a far from 
enviable lot, but now, if you have any 
lingering doubts about our advantages, 
read Margaret Prescott Montague’s 
“Lucky Lady,” published in the Septem- 
ber Atlantic Monthly, and later reissued 
as a little book. Probably none of us 
realizes how very much our organizations 
and the teachers of lip reading have done 
to create this better understanding of and 
for hard of hearing people today. They 
work so quietly that we are apt to forget 
how much we owe to them. I, for one, 
am everlastingly indebted to my teachers 
for the things other than lip reading 
which they taught me; to the league 
classes for the opportunities to practise 
lip reading under wise guidance which 
will prevent me from acquiring bad 
mannerisms; and to every Tom, Dick and 
Mary Ann in my world for the practice 
they furnish every time they speak to 
me. What participation in the national 
work has done to keep my own interests 
and enthusiasms alive and active would 
make a whole story in itself. 

There must be many people who have 
found lip reading alone a great help 
even though it is far from a perfect sub- 
stitute for once better hearing. When I 
read in the October Auditory Outlook 
those splendid articles about the help a 
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proper hearing aid can give, I knew they 
were true, for good friends of mine wrote 
most of them, but—they are no “sauce 
for this goose!” And I said so, alas— 
and promptly found myself invited to 
express my opinions for publication! . 

You see, ever since my hearing began 
to fail there has never been a time when 
an earphone did much more for me than 
bolster up my confidence. I have tried 
kind after kind too. Even with those 
which seemed best for me, I had to read 
lips most of the time as well as listen. 
But nowadays it is an exceedingly power- 
ful machine indeed which registers sound 
for me, and then it is only sound—not 
words with meaning. Many people I meet 
are similarly situated, so I knew that 
some of us, after reading those fine 
stories, were going to feel like Tantalus 
when we realized anew that such plea- 
sures could not be ours. When I say “us” 
I do not mean champion lip readers or 
even experts, I mean laymen. 

Is it not true that our experiences re- 
peatedly show that of the two modern 
aids for failing hearing, lip reading is 
the one which stands us in better stead? 
Lip reading by itself can open many new 
interests to us, for we do not have to be 
expert to receive its blessings, though we 
admit that experts get along more easily. 
For everyday communication with friends 
and associates, our little stock in trade 
will pay us a good deal more than 100 
per cent in return for the effort we put 
into it, especially if supplemented by a 
willingness to acknowledge our mistakes 
and admit that they are amusing (when 
they are), and by a desire to help others 
and ourselves through forswearing sensi- 
tiveness and ill humor. We have to re- 
member, though, that in lip reading as 
well as in everything else “we get back 
our mete as we measure.” It is not 
necessary to use an earphone in order 
to maintain happy relations with our 
world, but it is necessary to study lip 
reading under the best teachers possible 
and to do all in our power to perfect 
ourselves in the art. 
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A sunny day last February gave me 
final and convincing proof of the value 
of lip reading and its by-products. My 
earphone had been of almost no help for 
several days, so I arranged for the tem- 
porary use of another, and started off 
well equipped on a visit to Boston. Soon 
a great diminution of power was notice- 
able; then the batteries seemed to have 
run down. I bought more, only to find 
that it was neither battery nor earphone, 
but the ear behind them, which had de- 
clared a holiday of sorts. So—just like 
that, I was forced to prove whether or 
not lip reading alone is an adequate 
crutch to a non-expert. And I found that 
it is. 

How I could have gotten along without 
lip reading that day and the busy weeks 
which followed it I simply do not know. 
But I know that I did get along—and 
without an earphone. On that particular 
day there was nobody with me, no one 
whom I could commandeer to “come 
along and hear for me.” It was sink or 
swim alone. One can hardly say I swam, 
but I paddled my course, and _ started 
home with mingled feelings of jubilation 
at having accomplished the many things 
I had set out to do, and of disgust for 
having wept like “Alice’s” Queen over a 
calamity which was to occur in the 
future, only to find it not very important 
after all. I remembered the many hours 
I had spent dreading the prospect of 
being walled in by deafness, but when I 


. actually reached the wall I found that it 


surrounded a much nicer field of possi- 
bilities than I in my fear had imagined. 
My, but wouldn’t I like to have just one 
dollar apiece for each hour I wasted that 
way! I’m sure I could give away half 
for the benefit of others who are hard of 
hearing, and still be a comfortably situ- 
ated woman. 

If one can use an earphone he should 
by all means avail himself of its help, 
for we do owe it to all our friends to 
make communication with us as easy as 
possible. I maintain, however, that we 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A Public School Investment 


By Exiza C. HANNEGAN 


Portland, Maine, carried an impor- 

tant announcement. A gift of five 
hundred dollars for the benefit of chil- 
dren with hearing defects had been made 
to the chairman of the Health Committee 
of the School Committee. 

How should this five hundred dollars 
be used? 

Irremediable hearing defects having 
been found by audiometric tests and fol- 
low-up work having been well organized 
by the nurse responsible, it was natural 
that special education would be the next 
step considered. The School Committee 
voted to provide a lecture course for 
teachers so that they might familiarize 
themselves with some of the problems of 
deafness and be better able to cope with 
situations that might arise among their 
pupils. 

The results of the plan have been far 
reaching. 

In every school in Portland there is at 
least one teacher with an understanding 
of the difficulties that beset the child with 
less than normal hearing. More than a 
score have qualified as teachers of lip 
reading by taking special courses in meth- 
ods of instruction given under the direc- 
tion of the School Committee since the 
completion of the lecture course. Twenty- 
one have already been assigned to teach 
lip reading in their home schools, and 
two teachers on the substitute list are 
ready to supply at a moment’s notice. 
One has been summoned by the Great 
Teacher, but through her parents’ gener- 
ous gift of the material she had prepared 
for her classes her work will go on, en- 
riching the lives of both teachers and 
pupils in lip reading classes throughout 
the city. Some teachers have gone to 
other school systems and in the majority 
of cases have the promise of their super- 
intendents that hearing tests will be made 
and lip reading classes organized if their 
need is shown. 


[ March, 1932, the newspapers of 


Hard of hearing children in Portland 
schools, from Grade III to Grade XII in- 
clusive, are receiving lip reading instruc- 
tion. In the grades one lesson weekly is 
given, while in the high schools two peri- 
ods weekly are necessary for the one 
point credit allowed towards graduation. 
Classes are limited in size, allowing for 
individual contact between teacher and 
pupil. In some schools a teacher may 
have only one group of children, but in 
the larger schools pupils are divided in 
two, three, or even four groups to ensure 
proper conditions. 


A special card provides for a continu- 
ous record through 12 grades. The name 
and date of birth of the child are entered 
on the front side of the card, and space 
is allowed for entries after each grade 
under the following items: school, year, 
test, lip reading teacher, effort, possible 
attendance, actual attendance, grades re- 
peated, cause of deafness and age when 
recognized. The opposite side provides 
for the name of the child, date of otologi- 
cal examination, treatment recommended, 
follow-up work, dates of treatments, fam- 
ily history of deafness, defects of sight 
and malnutrition, tonsils and adenoids, 
extra-curricular activities and outside ac- 
tivities. 

Hearing tests are given annually to all 
pupils in Grades III, V, VII, IX and XI, 
the important transitional points in the 
school system, with additional special 
tests when there is need for them. 

Many inquiries have been received 
from those who desire to promote similar 
programs in other school systems. Some 
of these have already been answered* 
but others may be answered here. 

To get the work started, one should re- 
member that the superintendent of schools 


*“A Progressive Program for the Hard of Hear- 
ing in the Public Schools of Portland, Maine,” Eliza 
C. Hannegan, Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, 1933. 
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is a good man with the welfare of all 
children at heart. He wants to afford, to 
every child under his care, the best 
chance for development into a happy and 
efficient member of society insofar as the 
ability and condition of the individual 
makes it possible. The needs of hun- 
dreds are presented to him every day. 
He plans the departmental budget with a 
thought of satisfying those needs. He may 
be receptive to appeals for the special 
type of education that will enable the 
child with hearing defects to compete on 
terms of equality with the hearing child. 
He may have the support of his commit- 
tee, but beyond it is a civic governing 
body with the power to limit the ap- 
propriation for the school department, 
and this body is susceptible to the voices 
of the taxpayers clamoring for a decrease 
of expenditures and a lower tax rate. 

Angelo Patri has said that one cannot 
know what one does not experience. Be- 
cause the great majority have not experi- 
enced deafness, even in its minor forms, 
can we wonder that they scoff at the idea 
that there are many children with hear- 
ing troubles, and that public moneys 
should be appropriated for their relief 
or their special educational needs? 

At this point, the pathway may be il- 
lumined by those who should naturally 
be most interested in the project—hard of 
hearing adults, individually or as an or- 
ganized force. Each one of these holds a 
candle lighted at the great torch of ex- 
perience and though each candle may 
shed but a feeble light, together their 
glow will overcome the darkness of in- 
difference. ‘One may have an ability to 
approach people tactfully, one may give 
an inspiring talk before a service club, 
one may write a story with a human in- 
terest appeal, another by quiet persever- 
ance may win friends for the project; and 
some may be blessed with enough of the 
world’s goods to assist the superintendent 
in a way that will ultimately result in the 
organization of lip reading classes with- 
out increasing the departmental budget. 

The problem of interesting regular 
teachers to prepare themselves to work 
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with the children who have hearing de- 
fects must next be considered. It is true 
that every teacher will not wish to take 
special training, but many will respond 
readily. Some may be interested from a 
humanitarian viewpoint, some because of 
the interest of the superintendent, and 
others may come because they think their 
teaching will be broadened by knowledge 
of a new subject. But no matter what 
the motivating power may be, it is the 
instructor’s approach to the subject which 
will enkindle enthusiasm and sustain in- 
terest, until the teachers gain the insight 
that leads them to throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the study of theory, and the 
preparation and presentation of lessons 
that hold their pupils from start to finish. 

“Enthusiasm gives inspiration and shar- 
ing means progress.” Both these quali- 
ties have been predominant in the Port- 
land courses. The teachers have experi- 
enced the satisfaction that comes from 
high standards and have been interested 
in one another’s work. When a teacher 
places before her class a pie plate filled 
with water, a pin, a needle, a cent, a 
nickel, a brass screw, a piece of tin, a 
piece of wood, a scrap of paper and a 
pencil, will not anyone sit up and take 
notice? A moment of suspense and then 
she produces a magnet and proceeds to 
demonstrate, as a visual perception exer- 
cise, the principles of magnetism. Soon 
she magnetizes the needle, puts it in the 
piece of wood as a mast for a paper sail, 
puts the boat in the water and proceeds 
to pull and drive it around the “pond.” 
After a few minutes of keen observation, 
the exhibit is put aside while vocabulary 
and sentence drill are given. Later it is 
put on the table while the teacher tells 
the story of “The Magnetic Boat.” Pupils 
are so intent on following every word 
that their eyes never leave the teacher’s 
face. Do you think that the boys in the 
class allowed many hours to pass before 
experimenting in making magnetic boats 
for themselves? Or that other teachers 
did not resolve to give a similar lesson 
in their own classes? Here was material 
easy to procure, inexpensive, and yet ful- 
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filling all the requirements of an ideal 
lip reading lesson for that particular 
grade. 

This is only one example of the les- 
sons. Would that there could be spread 
before you, in pictures or words, the 
many equally fine lessons written, the ex- 
hibits and charts that must have taken 
hours to make, the enchanting pictures, 
and the games that were invented! All 
had lip reading as the main objective, 
but lip reading up to date, correlating 
with other subjects and providing both 
mental growth and a desirable social 
situation for the pupils. 

Many of these lessons have since been 
given in the regular lip reading classes, 
as all texts written during the courses 
have been placed at the disposal of every 
teacher, thus avoiding the need for con- 
stant preparation of new texts during the 
school year. This in itself has been a 
great help to these teachers who are 
carrying other subjects, though they must 
of necessity give much time to the mak- 
ing of their own devices, and to the study 
which results in a smooth presentation of 
their lip reading lessons. 

The teachers appreciate the opportunity 
given them to specialize in this work. 
Their enthusiasm does not flag though 
their salary checks do not increase. Dur- 
ing the course given the past summer 
many of them voluntarily gave demon- 
stration lessons for the benefit of the 
student-teachers. 

The general interest aroused and main- 


‘tained has been remarkable. Members of 


the School Committee, the superintendent, 
supervisors, principals and other teachers 
have visited the lip reading classes re- 
peatedly. They have been impressd by 
the children’s response to a friendly at- 
mosphere and an understanding teacher. 
These visits have encouraged both teach- 
ers and children. 

Recently one teacher was asked how 
she gained the interest of the other teach- 
ers in her school. She replied, “I didn’t 
talk much about my class as I thought 
the other teachers might think I was riding 
a hobby. But I tried to create a spirit 
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of happiness in my pupils, and to send 
them back to their home rooms more 
alert, more attentive and more eager to 
do good work, Their teachers became in- 
terested and gave me wonderful co-opera- 
tion, in some cases arranging with the 
principal so that they might visit the lip 
reading class and obtain a better under- 
standing of it.” 


» Another teacher said, “The teachers in 


my school have presented the idea of lip 
reading to their other pupils. One teacher 
had a lip reading youngster give a special 
demonstration of his ability to read the 
lips of one of his playmates. The other 
children were surprised that he could un- 
derstand from a distance too great for 
him to hear.” 

Yet another teacher got good results by 
speaking of the progress of her pupils 
and explaining her work to the home 
room teachers. A district principal had 
a special public demonstration after 
school hours of the lip reading classes in 
her district, at which many school offi- 
cials, teachers, parents and members of 
the Speech Readers Club were present. 
The newspapers have given special men- 
tion of many classes. 

Under the Portland system, the prob- 
lem of the child with hearing defects is 
a problem of the home school, not a 
problem of the visiting teacher. Always 
the teacher impresses the child with the 
desire to excel in school subjects, and 
with the belief that the methods he is 
now acquiring in dealing successfully 
with his school subjects will make ‘1im 
more efficient in adult life. 

Undoubtedly the teachers, by close con- 
tact with the children in the lip reading 
class, will find some who need to be 
more carefully educated than others, some 
who need education in a class where spe- 
cial attention can be given to speech cor- 
rection, voice placement, and the con- 
servation of hearing through the use of 
amplifying aids. It is not unreasonable 
to expect that the needs of this group will 
be met, and that education will be pro- 
vided for them in the normal environ- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Thousand Dollar Teapot 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


increase!) did not awake from a 

deep dream of peace to see an 
angel in his room, writing in a book of 
gold. No, it was upon his return fron, 
a bridge party at the League rooms. Since 
he had to take a girl to her home before 
returning, and she lived 17 miles from 
the League, he was so tired and sleepy 
when he reached his room that it is sur- 
prising that he noticed the angel at all. 
Perhaps it was the book of gold which 
caught his eye first. 

“Who are you?” he demanded of his 
Visitor. 

There was no reply. Abou raised his 
voice: 

“What do you want?” he shouted, more 
irritated than alarmed. 

Still no reply and no indication that 
the writing figure heard him. Ben ap- 
proached and touched his visitor’s shoul- 
der. 

“What’s the matter—are you deaf?” 
he asked, as the latter turned and looked 
at him. 

“Yes, I am deaf—as you mortals call 
it,” said the angel, gently. “There is no 
hearing in Heaven—but I can read your 
lips easily.” 

“No hearing in Heaven?” repeated 
Abou Ben Adhem. “No sound?” 

“Sound?” asked the other, somewhat 
puzzled. “Oh, you mean noise? No, 
there is no noise in Heaven. Otherwise, 
of course, it would not be Heaven but— 
er—quite the contrary.” 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold. 

“No sound, eh?” he commented. “Then 
what about the Heavenly choruses, and 
the harp playing?” 

“Pantomimes only,” explained the an- 
gel. 

The visitor moved over to the book- 
case and selecting a volume, began turn- 


re BEN ADHEM (may his tribe 


ing its pages, seeking the end of the story. 
Abou, who had been somewhat uncer- 
tain concerning the sex of his visitor, the 
latter’s garments being of a sort of neutral 
form, so to speak, made a sudden deci- 
sion. “It’s a girl,” he decided. “They 
always look at the end of the story first.” 

A perfectly natural mistake. The angel — 
seemed to have found what he wanted, 
and came back to Ben with the opened 
book in his hand. He pointed to the 
final words of the story: “Then his long- 
ing arms went out to her. The End.” 

“The author does not need to go any 
further,” he explained. “Your own imag- 
ination supplies the details much more 
vividly than any writer could present 
them in cold type. So we handle the 
choruses and harp playing, dispensing 
with noise—or, as you term it, sound. 
Each listener supplies his own type of 
harmony and every one is satisfied.” 

“T don’t think much of your explana- 
tion,” confessed Abou, quite frankly, “but 
I am amazed at the ease with which I 
can read your lips.” 

“It’s because I speak naturally,” said 
the visitor. “Then you are an angel,” said 
Ben, convinced. And pointing to the 
book he inquired: “What writest thou?” 

The angel led him to the book and 
showed him the page he had just written. 
Bending down, Abou read: 


The Thousand Dollar Teapot 


The teapot figured among the earliest recol- 
lections of her girlhood. Ever since she was a 
child of 10 she had revered it as something 
incredibly old and rare, because it had belonged 
to her grandmother. 

When she grew up and the teapot passed 
into her own possession, she not only continued 
to revere the heirloom, she became sure that it 
must be extremely precious. What a huge 
amount of money it would bring, she thought, 
were it to be sold. 

But of course nothing could tempt her to take 
money for a family treasure. She would cling 
to grandmother’s teapot even if some one of- 
fered her $50 or $100, or so large a sum as 
$1,000—except in case of dire need. 
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JOHN A. FERRALL 


Eventually the smaller sums dropped out of 
her calculation. She fell into the habit of 
calling her heirloom the thousand-dollar teapot, 
until she had quite convinced herself that the 
name was justified by actual value. 

And then one day in the summer of 1932, 
came the dire reed. The teapot had to be 
turned into cash. What did it bring? Very 
little. It proved to be an inferior piece of 
Staffordshire earthenware, made about 1830, 
without particular artistic merit or historical 
significance, and exhibiting a slightly battered 
nose. In the best of times its appraisal at $10 
would have been extravagant. 


“Oh, I thought you were writing my 
name as one who loves his fellowmen,” 
said Ben, disappointed. “It’s nothing but 
an advertisement. I saw it in one of the 
magazines recently.” 

“Did you say ‘loves his fellowmen’?” 
inquired the angel, slyly. “Yes, it is an 
advertisement,” he admitted. To me has 
been assigned the task of making you 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Extra Specialized Service 


By F. H. 


N ingenious plan by which she has 
A made a living in spite of the phy- 
sical handicap of deafness has been 
worked out by Miss Martha Veitch of 
Montebello, California. Her success may 
encourage others to cast about them for 
a means of adding that extra specialized 
service which Miss Veitch believes is the 
secret of success for the hard of hearing. 
Back in 1922 Miss Veitch, who is a 
graduate nurse, was a supervisor in the 
Cook County Hospital in Chicago. At 
that time her hearing began to fail, so 
she gave up her position and went to 
California where she engaged in private 
nursing. It was soon obvious to her, 
however, that with the nursing profession 
already overcrowded, it would become 
increasingly difficult for her to compete 
in this field. Like other persons who are 
hard of hearing, she found herself out- 
distanced by those with normal hearing. 
She therefore began to look about for 
some other means of earning a living 
and finally hit upon an idea. 

She had been noting the fact that many 
of her friends from the east, who came 
out to California, did not like staying at 
a hotel. Some of these visitors were in 
the nursing profession, and were combin- 
ing a sight seeing trip with a rest, while 
others were convalescent patients who re- 
quired a little nursing care but were able 
to go about to a considerable extent. 
What they all seemed to desire was liv- 
ing quarters to meet their individual 
needs, and it was this want which Miss 
Veitch determined to supply. Continuing 
her private nursing while she looked 
about for a suitable location, she found 
that Montebello, located close to the busy 
metropolis of Los Angeles, provided the 
desired quiet, small town atmosphere. On 
a lot which she purchased Miss Veitch 
built a six room house with special fea- 
tures to guarantee quantities of fresh air 


CoLMAN 


and sunshine. The lot was only fifty by 
one hundred and twenty-five feet, and yet 
it is amazing to see how much comfort 
and pleasure its owner has been able to 
crowd into’ it. 

The front yard has the customary flow- 
ers for good cheer and beauty, but it is 
the back yard which is unique. Here a 
neatly clipped lawn, enclosed by vine- 
covered fences, gives privacy for sun 
bathing, and berry vines on neat trellises 
provide fruit for the table. The trees 
and vines have been carefully planted to 
insure fresh fruit the year ’round. Be- 
ginning with loquats in March, succeed- 
ing months bring apricots, youngberries, 
peaches, plums, gooseberries, alligator 
pears and walnuts until in December the 
last fig is picked, but the loquat is then 
in blossom and the cycle starts over 
again. From a corner pen fat chickens 
supply meat and eggs, while a cactus 
garden adds interest for the eastern guest. 
The whole garden is not too big for the 
owner to care for herself, and she does 
this very efficiently. 

All this was not the work of a moment, 
but when it was completed Miss Veitch 
gave up her private nursing, and wel- 
comed her first paying guest. She was 
determined to give that guest exactly 
what the guest wanted. If she needed 
nursing care Miss Veitch supplied it. If 
she required a special diet, Miss Veitch 
catered to her individual taste and cooked 
special viands for her. Miss Veitch did 
her laundry exactly as she was in the 
habit of having it done, and put up 
jellies and preserves according to her 
favorite recipes. In addition to minister- 
ing to her guest’s physical wants Miss 
Veitch kept up with what was going on 
in Southern California and made herself 
familiar with all places of interest. 

It was not long before Miss Veitch dis- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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A Puppet Show 


Entertainment for the Hard of Hearing 


By HELEN Cooper 


often called, are fun to make, fun 

to use, and fun to see. A simple en- 
tertainment can be prepared in one busy 
evening, or an entire season can be spent 
in skilfully presenting delightful plays 
and pageants. Shows of this kind are 
good money raisers, too! 

Have you ever heard of the puppet 
maker who installed his show opposite a 
cathedral? Every Sunday he gave the 
story of Noah and the Ark with the ani- 
mais going in two 
by two, and people 
on, their way to 
church found them- 
selves at the puppet 
show instead. 

Should you seek 
variety, there is 
practically every 
type of entertain- 
ment from “Little Black Sambo” to “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Many plays are written for 
this purpose, and many more can be adapt- 
ed from stories, books, humorous scenes, 
historical sketches, legends and verses of 
all kinds. For example: “Show Boat,” 
“The Night Before Christmas,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” Longfellow’s “Golden Legend,” 
Thackery’s “The Rose and the Ring,” 
“Little Red Riding Hood” and “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.” Even league activi- 
ties fall within this possibility. There 
is the lip reading class for instance, the 
pupils entering one by one with little 
nods of greeting. Such animated hand rais- 
ing and head bobbing during the lesson! 

A marionette is simply a doll, with 
very limber joints, strung up to a cross 
piece which is made of wooden strips. 
The entire doll can easily be made out 
of some unbleached muslin, cotton bat- 
ting, yarn for hair, paints or crayons for 


Pirsien ct or marionettes as they are 





A SCENE FROM “THE COQUETTE” 


use on the face, and some small pieces 
of shot to weigh down the feet. Or you 
can buy a soft doll and remove the stuff- 
ing from the elbows, knees, waistline and 
neck. When you have sewed some weights 
to the feet the puppet is ready to dress 
and to be strung up. If you anticipate a 
small audience a puppet about eight 
inches is good, but for a larger group a 
model fifteen inches or more in height 
is better. 

Pieces of a yardstick or of a window 
shade stick will do 
for the cross. The 
long strip should be 
about nine inches 
in length and the 
two shorter ones 
about seven inches. 
Strings of black 
linen thread con- 
nect the hands of 
the puppet to the cross-piece, the sides of 
the head to the front of the long piece and 
the back to the back of the long piece. 
Strings from the knees go to a separate stick 
to be held in the right hand. Twisting this 
right hand control makes the feet lift 
alternately. Tilting the left hand control, 
that is, the cross, nods the head, makes a 
bow or raises the hands. By practising 
in front of a mirror, skill in manipula- 
tion is achieved in quite a short time. 

A stage may be made from a wooden 
box with top removed to allow the op- 
erators to work from above. The stage 
should be a little less than twice the 
height of the puppets. Christmas tree 
bulbs make excellent foot-lights while a 
back drop made of paper with suitable 
sketched decorations may be slipped into 
the box. A curtain, of course, should be 
arranged to conceal the operators. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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A New Book by the Author of 
“Closed Doors” 


Tue Lucky Lapy, by Margaret Prescott 
Montague, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. Cloth, 67 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Probably few of the readers who de- 
lighted in Margaret Prescott Montague’s 
stories of deaf and blind children, pub- 
lished some years ago, ever dreamed that 
the author had more than a casual knowl- 
edge of deafness and blindness. Her 
light, deft treatment of these handicaps 
showed merely the imaginative under- 
standing of the trained writer, and only 
those who knew her personally were 
aware that she had a first hand acquain- 
tance with defective sight and defective 
hearing. During the years which have 
passed since she wrote this enchanting 
book—years that have seen many other 
volumes issue from her facile typewriter 
—her infirmities increased until she was 
compelled to give up most of her work. 
Now, however, thanks to an operation on 
her eyes, and a new invention in hearing 
aids, she fronts again a “brave new 
world,” and she tells us about it in “The 
Lucky Lady.” 

This charming essay, now issued in 
book form, appeared originally in The 
Atlantic Monthly. With no great stress 
on the heavy side of deafness, she tells 
of her delight in being able to hear again 
intimate conversations, lectures, plays. 
“The light went out; the lecture went on 
—and I heard. I sat there in the dark, 
my mouth open in a fatuitous, ecstatic 
grin, while the whole lecture poured 


straight into my / 
head. Even the 
dullest of hearing 
people—and how 


dull they often 
are!—must realize 
what it was to 


have this, my ear 
which was dead, 
alive again.” 

But it is in her 
description of the 
joy of seeing that she reaches her highest 
note. And how high and clear it is may 
be demonstrated by the fact that when an 
official of a national society engaged in 
fighting blindness read the story during 
a journey, he got off the train and sent 
forty telegrams to implore other people 
to read it too, because it told so per- 
fectly the value of sight. 

No one who has dealt with either the 
deaf or the blind can read this record 
without being deeply moved, but one 
need not be professionally interested in 
order to enjoy it, for it is a capital story 
from beginning to end. 


Do You Know the Colophon? 


It was only last summer that I chanced 
upon it. We were walking down main 
street, my friend and I, and she was 
describing the charm of her daughter’s 
newly acquired old stone house, located 
in a home lovers’ paradise in Pennsyl- 
vania. It seems that the community at 
large is attractive to literary folk; there 
is a give and take neighborliness about 
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it, and my friend, upon a recent visit to 
her daughter, had met the editor of the 
Colophon, that aristocrat among book col- 
lectors’ periodicals. She had become much 
interested in the publication, and wanted 
to show it to me, 

Our walk took us to the city library. 
My friend went straight to the desk in 
the reference room and asked for the 
last number of the Colophon. After due 
process of checking, she carried the trea- 
sure to a table. I was thrilled by its 
appearance. The Persian poet was all 
over the cover with 


“A book of verses underneath the 
bough, 
A loaf of bread, a jug of wine and 
thou” 
around its sides. Only the price deterred 
me from subscribing then and there. I 
turned the pages, enjoying every leaf, 
lost in admiration of quality and format. 
All at once I found a friend. Ornamental 
trappings faded away, for right before 
me stood Mr. Ernest Elmo Calkins, be- 
loved of all the deafened. 

And what had Mr. Calkins to say in 
such costly array?* I stopped to read. 
He is telling about Harriet Martineau, 
“Deaf Blue Stocking.” Born at Norwich, 
East Anglia, when the 19th century was 
new, she brushed aside the handicap of 
deafness which came to her in early 
youth, and by the time she was twenty 
had launched out as a writer. The num- 
ber of her books gives evidence of her 
industry. If the Colophon essay were not 
so armored with copyright I should like 
to quote some very entertaining passages 
from it. I imagine that William Lyon 
Phelps is more than right when he says 
that biography, colored by the imagina- 
tion of a writer with personality, is more 
delightful reading than the writings of 
the original, although less true to the 
life. 

If I were to read the one hundred and 
one books and pamphlets left by the 
courageous Harriet Martineau, I fancy I 


should find them deadly dull even though 


*Colophon, Vol. XIV, 1933. 
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they are on timely topics such as wages, 
labor, and practical economics, and writ- 
ten, so we are told, for the common 
people who read them gladly. Were their 
author alive today the President might 
utilize her talent in the soldier bonus con- 
troversy, as years ago she herself refused 
a proffered federal pension, fearing that 
she might thus restrict her right to criti- 
cise the government. She seemed also to 
oppose a levy of undue taxes on men’s 
homes to provide super comforts for 
other men. 

The best close-up I have of her is the 
pencil sketch by Hawthorne who said: 
“She is the most continual talker I ever 
heard; it is really like the babbling of a 
brook, very lively and sensible too; and 
all the while she moves the bowl of her 
ear trumpet from one auditor to another, 
so that it becomes quite an organ of in- 
telligence and sympathy between her and 
yourself. The ear trumpet seems a sensi- 
ble part of her like the antennae of Some 
insects; if you have any little remark to 
make you drop it in, and she helps you 
to make remarks by this delicate little 
appeal of the trumpet as she slightly 
directs it toward you, and if you have 
nothing to say, the appeal is not strong 
enough to embarrass you. . . .” 

Her contemporaries were men of art, 
men of letters: Macaulay, Tom Moore, 
Dickens, Thackery, the Carlyles and 
Wordsworth. Did she cringe and plead 
deafness as a reason to withdraw within 
herself and miss the zest of living? Nay 
verily, she armed herself with the best 
hearing device of her time and, prepared 
by her own diligent effort, she went out 
to meet the celebrities. That she con- 
quered is manifest, for she moved among 
them. Her last significant words are 
these: “Here I am on the verge of the 
grave, confident that this deafness is the 
best thing that ever happened to me.” 

For more about Harriet Martineau, go 
to Mr. Calkins himself. You will find 
him quite at ease in illustrious company, 
in the palatial surroundings of the Colo- 
phon. 

—ConTRIBUTED. 
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A HanpBook oF CHILD PsycHo .oey, Sec- 
ond Edition Revised. The International 
University Series in Psychology. Clark 
University Press, Worcester, Mass. 
Cloth, 956 pp. Price, $5.00. 


Two years have passed since the first 
edition of “A Handbook of Child Psy- 
chology” was issued by Clark University. 
The second edition, published in July of 
this year, is vastly different from the first 
in scope and content. This is due partly 
to expansion in this field of research 
during the past two years, and partly 
to a change of ideas as to what should 
be included in such a volume. Chapters 
on topics not subjected to continued re- 
search have been omitted. Greatly in- 
creased space has been given to other 
topics. For example, almost one fourth 
of the volume comprises a lengthy chap- 
ter on prenatal behavior and one on the 
neonate. Carl Murchison, who edited both 
editions, states in his preface that re- 
search workers have changed his mind 
concerning certain restrictions, and have 
tnus led him to extend the boundaries of 
the present volume. 

The book is a mounmental work of 
almost a thousand pages, covering the 
whole field of child psychology. Each 
chapter has been prepared by an expert 
in that particular department, The work 
is intended for students who are already 
expert in child psychology, and no effort 
is made to bring the material down to the 
level of the uninformed mind. Neverthe- 
less, the non-expert who is willing to dig 
will find a mine of information in the 
volume. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that the ma- 
jority of the writers are concerned rather 
with methods and techniques of investiga- 
tion than with results. To quote the in- 
troductory chapter by John E. Anderson, 
“The science. . . .has moved on to that 
more mature attitude which is concerned 
with a critical examination of results in 
terms of method and with deliberate at- 
tempts to devise new methods and tech- 
niques for attacking the very complex 
phenomena before it.” 
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The volume is in five parts: I, Intro- 
ductory; II, Development of Child Be. 
havior before Birth; III, Development of 
Child Behavior after Birth; IV, Factors 
that Modify Child Behavior; V, Studies 
of Special Groups. The authors include 
Leonard Carmichael, Brown University; 
Karl Pratt, Central State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Michigan; Arnold Gesell, Yale Uni- 
versity; Mary M. Shirley, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; Mary Cover 
Jones, University of California; Florence 
L. Goodenough, University of Minnesota; 
Dorothea McCarthy, Fordham University; 
Carlotte Buhler, University of Vienna; 
Joseph Peterson, George Peabody Col- 
lege; Vernon Jones. Clark University; 
Jean Piaget, J. J. Rosseau Institute; Har- 
old Ellis Jones, University of California; 
Kurt Lewin, University of Berlin; Beth 
L. Wellman, University of Iowa; Lee Ed- 
ward Travis, State University of Iowa; 
Heinrich Kluver, Behavior Research Fund, 
Chicago; William E. Blatz, University of 
Toronto; Lewin M. Terman and Barbara 
Burks, Stanford University; Rudolf Pint- 
ner, Columbia University; Leta S. Hol- 
lingsworth, Columbia University; Phyllis 
Blanchard, Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic; and Margaret Mead, American 
Museum of Natural History. 


The chapters of greatest interest to a 
teacher of the deaf are probably those on 
“The Measurement of Mental Growth,” 
“Language Development,” “Speech Path- 
ology” and “The Child of Special Gifts 
or Special Deficiencies.” It is a great 
pity that the proposed chapter on sensory 
and motor defects as factors in the de- 
velopment of child behavior could not 
be included. Considering the impressive 
amount of data gathered in all fields of 
child attainment and behavior, one can- 
not help marking the poverty of research 
in the field offered by the deaf. There 
is a challenge here for research workers 
to find out more about deaf children 
and for those who understand the deaf to 
find out more about methods of research. 
This volume is a valuable aid to these 
ends. H. M. 
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Measurable Results of Lip Reading 

Statistical reports received from the 
University of Ohio at Columbus indicate 
that hard of hearing students who took 
visual hearing (lip reading) phonetics 
courses during the school year 1932-1933 
made better progress than those who 
failed to take advantage of these studies. 
The first two tables, including pupils 
who had a serious hearing loss of over 
20%, complete range, both ears, show 
that out of 18 who had both remedial 
help and visual hearing phonetics courses 
17 passed their university courses, one was 
placed on probation and none failed, 
while of those who had only remedial 
help, one passed, 7 were placed on proba- 
tion and 2 failed. 

For those who had a serious hearing 
loss of 20% or more, complete range, 
in one ear only, out of 11 who took 
phonetics visual hearing 9 had satisfac- 
tory university grades, one was placed on 
probation and one was dropped out under 
the rules. Out of 7 in this same group 
who did not register for phonetics visual 
hearing, 2 had satisfactory university 
grades, 3 were placed on probation and 
2 were out under the rules. 

Other tables which deal with groups 
having smaller hearing losses show the 
same general result, namely that students 
with measurable hearing losses who take 
phonetics visual hearing courses do more 
satisfactory university work than those 
who do not register for these courses. 

The phonetics and visual hearing 
courses at Ohio State are conducted by 














Miss Marie Mason, under the supervision 
of Dr. G. O. Russell, head of the depart- 


ment. 





Leagues in Europe 

In Europe, there are leagues for the 
hard of hearing in Austria, Czechoslova- 
kia, Denmark, England, France, Finland, 
Germany, Hungary, Latvia, Norway, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Switzerland and in the 
Netherlands. These leagues number 180 
with a total membership of more than 
20,000. The first club in Germany was 
founded in 1901, in the Netherlands in 
1907, in Switzerland in 1912, in Den- 
mark, in 1912, in Austria in 1913, in 
Norway in 1917 while the other clubs 
followed some years later. Plans for 
founding other leagues are going forward 
in Belgium, Poland and Spain. 

The Federation for the Hard of Hear- 
ing in the Netherlands claims the largest 
number of members—more than 6,500. 
Thirty-nine bodies, of which three are in 
the Colonies, make up this organization. 
The largest Federation in Europe alone 
is that of Switzerland which has 36 
bodies with about 4,000 members. In 
France there are two leagues: the older, 
La Ligue Contre La Surdité, founded in 
1924, has no bodies but 2,000 members 
and is primarily for hard of hearing 
soldiers, while the younger one, l’Asso- 
ciation Amicale des Durs d’Oreille de la 
Région Parisienne, founded in 1932, al- 
ready has three bodies (Paris, Vichy and 
Nantes) and is for all hard of hearing 
citizens in France. 
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The five leagues which formerly ex- 
isted in Germany are now united by min- 
isterial order into one: The Reichsbund 
der deutschen Schwerhorigen. This order 
put an end to political and religious 
neutrality among the German bodies. Al- 
though in 1926 there were six “Reviews,” 
and in 1932 three, there now appears 
but one Review for the Hard of Hearing 
in Germany. The Reichsbund comprises 
about 100 bodies with some 6,000 mem- 
bers. In the city of Gérlitz an apartment 
house has been built with sixteen lodg- 
ings for hard of hearing persons only. 
The cost of this building was 100,000 
marks. 

An international badge for the hard of 
hearing, showing three black points on 
a yellow ground, has been accepted by 
the leagues in Germany, Switzerland, 
France (ADORP), Denmark and Sweden. 
The Federation in the Netherlands is to 
make a film to give publicity to its work. 


—Gustav Vogt. 





Bjorlee Receives Degree 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minne- 


sota, has bestowed the honorary degree 
of LL.D. on Ignatius Bjorlee, Superin- 
tendent and Principal of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf. Dr. Bjorlee is a 
graduate of St. Olaf. 





In Arizona 


The November issue of The Arizona 
Cactus, the monthly magazine published 
by the Arizona School for the Deaf and 
the Blind at Tucson, is a special Arizona 
number. It comprises many interesting 
photographs of Arizona: desert scenes, 
scenes of Indian life and pictures of old 
missions and old adobe houses contrasted 
with views of the modern city of Tucson 
with its airports, its university, and its 
fine residences. The articles deal with the 
wonders of Arizona. Some of them were 
written by the pupils, who describe the 
great variety of their home surroundings 
in that state of many wonders. 
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“The Teacher Across the Hall’’ 


We have long wondered why we have 
seen no comment on the excellent articles 
which have been appearing in the VoLTa 
Review for some time, under the title, 
“The Teacher Across the Hall.” 
are not only most cleverly written, but 
are of real value because of their psy- 
chological and pedagogical content “dis- 
guised” as most readable matter. Were 
they appearing in a popular, rather than 
a professional magazine, they would be 
recognized as material contributing as 
greatly toward the understanding of a 
group as did Myra Kelly’s stories of 
twenty-five years ago, and as helpful a 
picture of child life as was “Emmy Lou” 
for its generation. 

The Missouri Record, October 28, 1933. 

Thank you, Record! 





A Greek National School for the Deaf 


From time to time (June, 1930 and 
April, 1932) The Volta Review has pub- 
lished accounts of the new school for the 
deaf in Athens, which developed from a 
small class conducted under the auspices 
of the Near East Foundation by Miss C. 
Kyriakides, a Clarke School graduate. 
The Greek Department of Public Welfare 
has now taken over the work, and the 
Greek National Institute for the Deaf is 
well under way. Mr. M. Michaelidi 
Scurso is chief of the board of directors. 
Miss Kyriakides was the first teacher to 
be enrolled among the faculty. The 
school is arranged as nearly as possible 
along the lines of the Clarke School. 
Only the oral method is employed. This 
is the first school for the deaf to be 
established in the Near East. 





Honor for Deaf Student 
Robert Lee Swain, a deaf student in 


his sophomore year at Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Md., was honored by 
having his design chosen from among a 
number submitted for a cachet to be used 
in commemoration of the granting of a 
degree of Doctor of Laws to President 
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Roosevelt. This is the first time Washing- 
ton College has granted a degree to a 
president of the United States since 
George Washington received a diploma 
in 1789. Mr. Swain’s cachet, which is 
used on envelopes and folders sent out 
by the Maryland Commemorative Asso- 
ciation, shows the heads of Washington 
and Roosevelt. Mr. Swain is a graduate 


of the Reinhardt School. 





North Carolina’s Bureau of Labor 
for the Deaf 


Several articles on the employment 
situation in North Carolina as it relates 
to the deaf have recently appeared in The 
Deaf Carolinian. They are written by J. 
M. Vestal, the chief of the North Carolina 
Bureau for the Deaf. Mr. Vestal has 
recently toured the state, interviewing 
employers and talking over the labor 
problems with deaf employes. The ad- 
vantages of this direct effort to establish 
an entente between the deaf and employ- 
ers can be readily understood. Mr. Vestal 
has been able to explain to some manu- 
facturers “who were leery of employing 
deaf persons,” that the Compensation Act 
does not discriminate against the deaf in 
any way. He has found cases in which 
the factory owners were unwilling to em- 
ploy deaf persons because former deaf 
employes had misrepresented their degree 
of skill when applying for work. By 
keeping in close contact with the indus- 
trial department of the school for the 
deaf, he is able to make the findings of 
the labor bureau serve a double purpose. 





Kansas Parent-Teacher Association 


The activity of the Kansas Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Deaf is demon- 
strated in the account given in the Sep- 
tember Kansas Star of the eleventh annual 
meeting. Codperation of this kind be- 
tween schools for the deaf and parents 
of the deaf is one of the most satisfactory 
means of bringing about a better solu- 
tion of the problems of deafness. 
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All-India Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf 


The Teachers’ Association of the Cal- 
cutta Deaf and Dumb School are start- 
ing an All-India Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf. To secure funds for this 
purpose, they are selling, at one dollar 
each, copies of a pamphlet prepared by 
Professor Sailendra Nath Banerji, on 
comparative English and Bengali phonet- 
ics. The pamphlet, entitled “Elementary 
Bengali Sounds,” was reviewed in the 
September Votta Review. Professor Ba- 
nerji is a graduate of the normal depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College, and his grasp 
of English phonetics makes his pamphlet 
of interest to American teachers of speech. 
As its sale will be of service in furthering 
the work in India, it is to be hoped that 
American schools will codperate by pur- 
chasing copies of the book for their 
libraries. 





Death of Dr. J. Schuyler Long 


Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Principal of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf, died November 
2 at the age of 64. Dr. Long had been 
ill for several months in the spring, but 
had returned to his post in October. He 
had been a member of the staff of the 
Iowa School since 1900, having been as- 
sociated with the Wisconsin School for 
twelve years previous to taking up the 
work in Iowa. His whole life was devoted 
to the welfare of the deaf. 





Honors for Dr. Goldstein 
(Continued from page 21) 


graphic account of his first experience 
with deaf children in Vienna, and the 
work he did there under Urbantschitsch, 
which not only caused him to select the 
problems of deafness as his life work 
but directed him into the channel which 
he has since followed so successfully in 
the United States. His development of 
the acoustic method and his wide research 


in the field of deafness are described in 
this book. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


“Trees to Tribunes” 


HIS is the name of a moving pic- 
ture which I saw last summer at 
the Tribune Building at Chicago. 
The Chicago Tribune printed its first 
edition on June 10, 1847. There were 
only 400 copies and these were run off 
on a small hand-press. Today the Chi- 
cago Tribune is the “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper.” It tells what the world has 
been doing during the past twenty-four 
hours. Each day’s Tribune contains more 
words than an average book. The Tribune 
employs over 5,000 men and women 
and there are 200 full time men at 
work in the mailing room. Newspaper 
work requires daring and courage of 
brain, skill and brawn. Giving the news 
to the public requires steam, steel, elec- 
tricity—and_ timber. 

Newspaper is made of pulpwood from 
spruce and balsam trees. The Tribune 
owns 192,000 acres of forests from which 
this pulpwood is made. These great for- 
ests are located on the north shore of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Most of the tim- 
ber grows on the sides of great moun- 
tains. The first step in the manufacture 
of pulpwood is the swing of the lumber- 
jack’s ax. The lumberjack is as essential 
to the production of paper as the miner 
is to that of coal. The trees are cut in 
the winter. The season is long and the 
temperature is often 40 degrees below 
zero. The Tribune trees must be protected 
from forest fires. There are six fire 
rangers who work under the direction of 
a fire inspector. One of the duties of a 
fire ranger is to see that no one smokes 
in the forest. Traveling through the 
forest is allowed only with a government 
permit. The logs are cut and rolled near 
the banks of rivers and lakes where they 
await the spring thaws. 

To carry on this work the Tribune 
built a town called Shelter Bay. Roads 
were constructed as well as a wharf, a 
loading place and a power-hcuse. There 


are about 800 French Canadians at Shel. 
ter Bay. The boys and girls go to a 
well equipped school and a doctor is in 
charge of a hospital. Each family plans 
to own a home. Shelter Bay is one town 
in the world where “own your own 
home” idea has gone over one hundred 
per cent. 


What Tree? 


What tree loves a sandy shore?— 
Beech. 

What tree always has a mate?—Pear. 

What tree is part of the ocean?—Bay. 

What tree is quite particular?—-Spruce. 

What tree is a church official ?—Elder. 

What tree is very cheerful ?—Cherry. 

What tree is used in winter ?—Fir. 

What tree is a nickname of a Presi- 
dent ?—Hickory. 

What tree is an insect?—Locust. 

What two tropical trees do we all 
carry ?—Palms. 

What part of a tree gets on our feet? 
—A-corn. 


A Day in a Pie 


Everybody knows the rhyme “Sing a 
Song of Sixpence.” But does everybody 
know what it really means? Let me tell 
you: 

The four-and-twenty blackbirds repre- 
sent the twenty-four hours. The bottom 
of the pie is the world, while the top 
crust is sky that overreaches it. The 
opening of the pie is the day dawn, 
when the birds begin to sing. 

The king, who is represented sitting in 
his parlor counting out his money, is the 
sun, while the gold pieces that he is 
represented as slipping through his fin- 
gers as he counts them are the golden 
sunbeams. 

The queen, who sits in the dark kitchen, 
is the moon, and the honey with which 
she regales herself is the moonlight. 

The industrious maid, who is in the 
garden at work before her king, the sun, 
has risen, is the dawn, and the clothes 
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she hangs out in the verses are the clouds. 

The bird who so tragically ends the 
maid’s song by “snipping off her nose” 
is the sunset. So we have the whole day, 
if not in a nutshell, in a pie to make 
good use of. 


Odd Accidents 


I saw a cow slip through the fence, 

A horse fly in the store. 

I saw a board walk up the street, 

A stone step by the door. 

I saw a mill race up the road, 

A morning break the gloom. 

I saw the night fall on the lawn, 

A clock run in the room. 

I saw a peanut stand up high, 
A sardine box in town. 
I saw a bed spring at the gate, 

An inkstand on the ground. 
Pupils will suggest others, such as: 
I saw the wood box in the shed. 

I saw a pen point out the way. 

I saw a finger print your name. 

I saw a news reel in the theatre. 

I heard a tree bark in the woods. 

I heard a cough drop on the floor. 
—Mary Lou TaLiman. 





Getting Along Without Hearing 
(Continued from page 32) 


be able to “get” what they say. I would 
have considered this a torture, if, indeed, 
I could have brought myself to do it at 
all, before lip reading became a part of 
my general equipment. 

I have done quite a bit of travelling 
alone in the States, which, by the way, al- 


} ways necessitates the crossing of an inter- 


national border. This is no small bother 
even for a hearing person if he be of 
foreign birth. And, most of all, lip read- 
ing encouraged me to speak English, no 
matter how badly—and I knew how badly 
I spoke it. 

At work, lip reading is of real value to 
me, though I must say not with the per- 
son in charge, the boss or forewoman, as 
they are usually impatient, hurried and 
frequently nervous people, but with the 
girls around me, who are, as a rule, very 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


See adv. on page 59 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 59 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 59 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. llth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 59 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 59 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 59 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 59 
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The New 
Tiny Tim Audiphone 


Designed and Made to Give 
CLEAR AMPLIFICATION 
OF SOUND 
& WITH ca 
MINIMUM OF BULK 
Its SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION and 
COMFORT IN WEARING 
results from its combination with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
which fits within the Earlobe and 
WEIGHS ONLY ONE-FOURTH 
OUNCE 


MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet A 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
All General Audiphone Models are made in the U.S. A. 














The Sand Pile Under the Spruce Tree 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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helpful. Usually I have learned to read 
the lips of two or three of them to al 
amazingly satisfactory degree. 

Notwithstanding the occasional com 
pliments I receive on my lip reading abil. 
ity in social contacts, especially with hear. 
ing people, I find lip reading discourag. 
ingly inadequate. Still, sometimes I do 
feel like “puffing up” my lip reading 
achievements by reminding myself that | 
have never heard spoken those words |} 
am reading on people’s lips, and that | 
have had to learn the very meaning of 
each and every word separately. 





What I Expect of Lip Reading 
(Continued from page 36) 
who find the phones no help can gé 
along without them. We shall have 
learned to watch instead of to listen, and 
shall not, like Harold MacGrath, have to 
wonder if we will hear the last summons 





Please do not misunderstand me; I am 
far from skilful. My lip reading path is 
well paved with mistakes, and false starts 
border both edges, for, resolutions to the 
contrary, I will guess at what the other 
person may be going to say and then be 
very responsive. But I have learned that 
it is not too difficult to be frank about 
not hearing, when I must. It is not too 
hard to say, “I do not hear, so please do 
not strain your voice for me; let’s see if 
I can’t understand by reading your lips.” 
Frankness does clear the air of any ten 
dency to, nervousness. A little block of 
paper to catch elusive words is a help, 
but lip reading really can do the rest. 
Now and then comes a red letter day 
when a friend says, “Aren’t you hearing 
a lot better lately?” But as a rule I do 
not find that I can walk through a whole 
conversation understanding all and mis 
taking nothing. I probably never shall. 
In all likelihood I shall have to ask the 
angel Gabriel, years hence, to repeat his 
summons—but I know that if I ask him 
to do so, he will, and that I shall under 
stand enough to go along, confident of 
finding out the rest as things develop. 
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The Liability of Having 
a Loving Family 
(Continued from page 33) 
world if not always warm and sympa- 
thetic at least kind and usually tolerant of 
what is obviously a mental deficiency | 
can’t help. 

The impression all this leaves on others 
might be summed up by the attitude of 
the dear old lady who wanted to take me 
to the movies one afternoon. As we live 
in opposite sections of the city the con- 
venient thing was for us to meet at the 
theater, and she anxiously inquired over 
the *phone: “Can she go down town 
alone?” That member of my Loving 
Family who was on the wire assured her 
with suppressed amusement that I could 
go to China alone if necessary—and to 
this day keeps right on acting as if I 
couldn’t manage a trip to the corner 
drug-store without protective escort. 

The more loving the family, the more 
likely it is to lack wisdom in dealing 
with its hard of hearing member. In its 
over-protectiveness now it loses sight of 
the future when the “precious offspring” 
will have to stand on his—or her—own 
feet, with no Loving Family to fall back 
on, to do the hard things for him. This 
will not be funny for the one who has 
never had the opportunity to develop 
judgment and self-reliance, to assume re- 
sponsibility, who has always had his 
thinking and perhaps his talking done 
for him—I have known Loving Families 
who went that far. Perhaps mine would 
have, but I didn’t give it a chance! It is 
according to the nature of the “victim” 
whether a Loving Family is just an oc- 
casional inconvenience or a really seri- 
ous handicap. 

Let it be understood that I realize a 
Loving Family has its assets and that I 
appreciate them. My own has never done 
what I consider the worst that one could 
do: it has firmly eradicated any inclina- 
tions I may have had to use my deafness 
as an excuse for anything, though I have 
suspected more than one of them of think- 
ing I had plenty of excuse here and 
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BRINGS YOU THE BENEFITS 
OF THE TELEPHONE 


No Loncer need you be deprived of 
the convenience, the security and the 
pleasure which a telephone brings. 
The Bell Telephone Amplifier, shown 
above, makes it possible for most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use the 
telephone as satisfactorily as those 
with normal hearing. A dial enables 
you to regulate the volume of sound 
to your particular requirements. The 
Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company will gladly give you 
a demonstration. 
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The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 





The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Principal 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Assistant 
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. NEW 
Papa 8-10 “EXECUTIVE” 
WITH 
SWAG) © AIR CONDUCTION 
Ps gp, OR 


BONE CONDUCTION 


This latest product of our laboratory en- 
ables anyone who has usable hearing to hear— 
not only to hear, but to hear well. 

The “EXECUTIVE” is built for those who 
value their hearing most. AN IMPROVED 
BONE CONDUCTION receiver is available 
to those who can hear through this medium. 

Strictly portable RADIOEAR Hearing Aids 
range in price from $35 upwards. 


TEACHING SETS 


Both types of receivers are now available 
with all RADIOEAR TEACHING SETS. 
Group Sets as low as $375. The B-10 
“EXECUTIVE”, developed for adult use, and 
priced at $160, is a very satisfactory instru- 
ment for individual instruction of several types 
of children. Write for details. 

In February RADIOEAR will make an im- 
portant announcement that will interest every- 
one who has impaired hearing. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
DEPARTMENT R 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 





Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 
Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “AO.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only = Bat- 
teries with the name “Gem” stamped in wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WlIsconsin 7-4428 
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there, but they never let me think so; 
and it has, I am thankful to say, always 
squelched any leanings toward self-pity, 
So it is easy to forgive its liabilities. 

When all is said and done, a question 
arises: is it just because we are hard of 
hearing that we are treated by our Lov. 
ing Families as young and inexperienced 
children or because to them that is what 
we are and always will be, whether we 
hear or not? 





The Thousand Dollar Teapot 
(Continued from page 41) 


more resigned to your so-called handicap 
of impaired hearing. I am assisting your 
Guardian Angel, as he has too much to 
handle in a general way to be able to 
undertake special work such as this.” 

“Indeed,” said Ben. 

“Indeed,” agreed the angel. “I selected 
the advertisement as the basis of my 
parable, since my observations have led 
me to believe that you seldom read any- 
thing except the advertisements in the 
magazines, and so would be more apt to 
have seen this particular story.” 

“So what?” demanded Ben. 

“So I am hoping you can sit down 
calmly and consider the story—and then 
tell me if you do not understand that so 
far as your deafness is concerned you 
have been creating a considerable amount 
of smoke with but a very little fire. 
Haven’t you actually convinced yourself, 
as did the lady of the teapot, that the 
thing you owned had much more value 
than it actually possessed, and so mag- 
nified the loss of a $10 object into one of 
$1,000?” 

Abou Ben Adhem, now fully awake, 
seated himself on the side of his bed 
and wrinkled his brow in thought. The 
angel took up a copy of the AupIToRY 
OvuTLOOK and began to read. The minutes 
passed. 

“I see what he is driving at,” thought 
Ben, “but I’m not going to let on just 
yet. Yes, sir, that teapot in the story is 
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merely a symbol of hearing. My imagina- 
tion has been the chief factor in building 
up the supposed value of hearing so 
that, having lost it, I have mourned over 
the loss of $1,000 instead of a mere $10. 
Strange that I never thought of looking 
at it that way before—but I’m no angel.” 


He kept the angel waiting another ten 
minutes before admitting all this. 

“IT believe I see the connection,” he 
said, finally. “You think I have been 
making a thousand dollars’ worth of fuss 
over a mere ten dollar loss. And that 
what I should have done was to make an 
honest appraisal and find out definitely 
whether my possession was a thousand 
dollar teapot, or merely an inferior piece 
of Staffordshire earthenware?” 

“I don’t believe the great law-maker, 
Moses himself, could state the case more 
clearly,” admitted the angel, putting down 
the AupITorY OuTLOOK regretfully, and 
preparing to leave. 

“And your visit was for the purpose of 
urging me to change my viewpoint—and 
actions—to fit in with the minor character 
of my loss?” 

“Absolutely.” 
thusiastically. 
class!” 

And that is why Abou Ben Adhem’s 


name led all the rest. 


exclaimed the angel, en- 


“Go to the head of the 





Extra Specialized Service 
(Continued from page 42) 


covered what so many hard of hearing 
persons have experienced, that hearing 
seems better while driving in a car. So 
to her equipment she added a light car 
in which she could take her guest sight 
seeing and to places of amusement. She 
always made it a rule to keep in mind 
the wishes of her guest, and to take her 
where she wanted to go when she wanted 
to go there. She made her home her 
guest’s home, where her visitor could en- 
tertain her own friends. 

Experiences over a period of years 
range all the way from taking guests to 
Wild West Shows to getting up old fash- 





HOW do you TEST your 
Earphone Batteries? 


With an AMMETER? Wrong! 
With a VOLTMETER? Wrong again! 
With a light bulb? Better, but not accurate! 


For a True, Accurate indication of a battery’s condi- 
tion use a 


“GENDRYBAT” 


Earphone Battery Tester. It is scientifically designed 
to indicate the exact condition of an earphone battery. 


Descriptive circular (free on request) gives complete 
information. 


MODEL 3 for 3-Volt Batteries 

MODEL 45 for 412-Volt Batteries 
Terminals are adjustable to fit all styles of batteries. 
Price (either model) $2.50 postpaid in U. S. A., or 
from your dealer, the ““Gendrybat’”’ tells you what you 
want to know about your battery. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


General Dry Batteries 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 





THE CASE SCHOOLS OF 
LIP READING 


of Southern California 


W. P. Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 
Individual and Class Instruction 

Graded teaching for public school classes 





FLORENCE A. MESSNER 


Teacher of Lip Reading 


State Authorized Normal Instructor for Public School 
Teachers. in California Public 


Schools. Normal and Post-Graduate 


MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
226 So. Lafayette Park Pi., Los Angeles, Calif. 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses fot 
Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 
public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 








WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSB 


MISS GERTRUDB TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESBE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 


Graded Classes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 


Private Lessons Practice Groups 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





WHY NOT WINTER IN FLORIDA 
And Study Lip Reading? 
Lowest living expenses in the coxuntry 
Graded Course Public Classes 


MRS. MARY E. STEFFEY 
222 Lafayette Arcade - - Tampa, Florida 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 








Minneapolis School of Lip Reading 
443 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Min 
Miss Ida P. Lindquist, B. A., Principal 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 





Nitchie Method 
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ioned picnics for them. And it has paid 
very well. During the past five years 
Miss Veitch has averaged $100 a month, 
and in 1929 she averaged $300 a month, 
She has usually taken one guest at a 
time, never more than two, as she feels 
this is all she can cater to with the in 
dividual service in which she specializes, 
Sometimes she advertises in church pa. 
pers, but usually she depends upon the 
guest’s recommending her to friends. Dur. 
ing the depression it has often been diff. 
cult to make a go of it, but by lowering 
the fee and planning the fare less expen. 
sively, Miss Veitch has managed. At 
times she has added to her income by 
going out on private cases, or has ac 
cepted invalids who were not bed patients, 

For the hard of hearing, the surest road 
to success, says Miss Veitch, is to he 
cheerful, and when poor hearing han 
dicaps you in your chosen field, figure out 
some other way whereby you can render 
that extra individual service which people 
want and will therefore pay for. 





A Public School Investment 
(Continued from page 39) 
ment of the public schools. 

Then, indeed, all our children will 
know not lip reading alone, but also its 
by-products: 

“Courage with steadfast gaze and faith 
that holds 

Abiding things 

And beyond these upon the very heights 

Laughter, with wings.” 





A Puppet Show 
(Continued from page 43) 

Full details of construction, manipula- 
tion and scenes cannot be given here, but 
there are many, many books on the sub 
ject. No doubt you will find some in 
your own public library, and if this short 
introduction to the fascinating hobby of 
puppet making should inspire you to 
give a marionette show, the writer will 
be only too glad to help you with its 
presentation. Address her in care of the 
VoLTa REVIEW. 
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Psychology of Multilingualism 
(Continued from page 20) 
to the language of instruction in the 
school or of conversation on the street. 

2. However, in spite of the handicap 
of environment, the two-language person 
does make remarkable progress. Usually 
the child’s development in the two lan- 
guages is parallel until the age of 
twelve or thereabouts. For three or 
four years, there is a lull in achievement. 
After sixteen the person usually develops 
the two languages separately. That is to 
say, he will use one language exclusively 
for business or public relations, and the 
other in the family circle. At this stage, 
bi-lingualism is felt to be an advantage, 
since it really allows its possessor to live 
in two distinct personalities. 

3. Moreover, the person who is habit- 
ually bilingual is usually able to acquire 
a third language with much greater 
facility than his single language asso- 
ciates. 

Dr. Strecker has reached these conclu- 
sions as a result of a nationwide survey 
of some 200,000 school children in Mex- 
ico. While he admits the testing proce- 
dures were sketchy, even observations of 
so vast a number of subjects is im- 
pressive. 

In general the most modern thought in 
regard to the psychological aspects of 
multilingualism may be summarized as 
follows: 

First, the problems involved are not 
merely phonetic but include matters of 
the adjustment between the child and his 
environment and the attitude of the com- 
munity towards the language group. 

Second, in cases where the language 
group represents a hated or “inferior” 
race, traces of bilingualism may present 
such severe emotional conflicts as will 
contribute to a real speech block. 

Third, while no final conclusion has 
been reached upon the subject of the rela- 
tive merits of one language or multilin- 
gualism, modern research tends to be less 
sure that the latter is an unrelieved 
handicap. 
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AN ADVENTURE FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


“You made me feel that I was starting out on a 
new adventure.” 


That is the way we all like to feel at the New Year. 
Why not start a new course in Lip Reading and see 
how far you can go before another year? Some one 
of the six grades offered at the 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 
is sure to fit your need and open the way for real 


progress. 


Normal Courses Class Practice 


ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private and Group Lessons Normal Course 


Details regarding 
Home Study Course in Lip Reading 
sent on request 


Mary V. Carney, A. M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 
MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 B. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIB and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 








Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 
Reading 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 Columbia, S. C. 


Private Instruction Practice Classes 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
The .School is interested in helping to establish the 
work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.’—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





TIMELY TOPICS 


Augustus C. Knight, Editor 
IS NOW 


TEN DOLLARS 
a year—$1.30 a month 


Address all orders to r 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Lip Reading 


MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Address communications to Mrs. Theo, Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
The 
McKERRAL SCHOOL of LIP-READING 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 


MONTREAL, CANADA @ 








ADVERTISE 
IN 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Implications for Speech Teacher 


The approach to the problem of mul. 
tilingualism should be through social ad- 
justment wherever there is a social con. 
flict between the two, language groups. 
Both the individual and his group must 
be educated to tolerance, and to real un. 
derstanding. 

One of the ways in which this desirable 
attitude can be obtained is through a 
teaching method which is objective and 
not based on the slogan “Stop talking the 
way you talk and talk the way I do.” 
The comparative phonetic approach offers 
such scientific procedure. The sounds of 
the language are studied in isolation and 
also in relation to the similar sounds 
from the second language. Thus the 
problem of dialectal pronunciation is no 
longer one of correction of error but 
rather of acoustic discrimination. It is a 
pure linguistic exercise combining ear 
training, sound analysis, the right kinaes- 
thetic stimulus, and the characteristic in- 
flectional pattern. 

When this phonetic approach is used 
as one of the means of establishing an 
objective attitude towards language, it 
may serve a double purpose. It prepares 
the child’s emotional attitude to accept 
instruction, and then offers a most effec- 
tive means for purely linguistic progress. 
For these two reasons, the phonetic ap- 
proach is strongly recommended. 

Any system of language training, to be 
effective, however, must combine linguistic 
exercise with psychological and cultural 
development. Speech is a function of 
the whole child and successful language 
training must be based on this conception. 





Home and School 


(Continued from page 29) 
have decided that if you are too bad to 
stay in school you are too bad to come 
home. Unless you behave better we shall 
arrange with one of your teachers to 
keep you with him this summer. We 
love you, but we cannot have a bad boy 
making our home unhappy.” In Mother’s 
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letter to the head of the school there was 
anxiety and distress, but Jerry never 
knew that. All he received was an ul- 
timatum from Mother, followed by one 
from Father; and his reformation began 
right then. Today he is a steady, think- 
ing, reading, industrious, self-respecting 
citizen instead of the worthless, embittered 
man he might easily have become if his 
home had been less wise. 

And Mabel! She was bright, and she 
had a high-school brother who was devoted 
to his attractive little sister. Being attrac- 
tive, she was quite satisfied to relax and 
drift along in a grade-to-grade progress 
which taxed her mental powers not at all. 
“But,” wrote her mother, “why can’t 
Mabel make up studies in the summers 
and graduate a year sooner?” So Mabel’s 
work was mapped out for four years 
ahead. One summer she and the brother 
conquered two content subjects, on which 
she took an examination when she re- 
turned to school in the fall; and the 
family asked for and applied directions 
for helping her with her daily English. 
The next summer two other subjects were 
mastered. The work was well done, the 
family unit became more and more 
strongly welded in its support of the 
handicapped member, and Mabel not 
only became conscious of her own pow- 
ers of mind but her attitude became in- 
creasingly that of a hearing girl among 
normal people. . Time had been allowed 
to smooth out any deficiencies resulting 
from the irregular procedures adopted in 
her case, and she was able to graduate 
with flying colors and go on to college 
with a full year gained. She was for- 
tunate in her family group, of course: not 
many pupils would have had a chance 
of success in working out such a plan. 
But it was Mother’s determination, hard 
tugging, steadiness of purpose, and sac- 
rifice of time and freedom that furnished 
the motive power throughout. There may 
have been those in the school who de- 
plored her assiduity in letter-writing and 
a certain fussiness about her dainty little 
daughter—but then, there are always 
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THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


(For the advancement and welfare of the hard 
of hearing) 


3 E. Centre Street BALTIMORE, MD. 





WHEN YOU ARE IN BOSTON 
A Cordial Welcome Awaits You at 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
GUILD OF BOSTON, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
263 East Alexandria 


A Social Center for the Adult Deafened 
Lip reading Monday and Friday evenings, 
and Wednesday afternoon. Voice training 

Wednesday afternoon. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Ine. 


A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 
Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
y 9 to 12 
MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for 
Adults and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING WELCOMES ALL 
THE DEAFENED 


Departments 
Lip-Reading Industrial 
Social Employment 
2313 ASHLAND AVE., TOLEDO, OHIO 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. ~ 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


School for the Deaf Cave Spring, Ga. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 








Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 


DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 
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those who cannot sense the grandeur of 
an enveloping storm while it is in prog. 
ress, however much they enjoy the clear 
air resulting. 

Why continue? There are hundreds, 
indeed there are thousands of these 
dynamic mothers, building for their han. 
dicapped children. Fathers may become 
discouraged, some of them even become 
a bit estranged from the children who 
require so much and respond so slowly 
during the long period of gaining lan. 
guage. But if once the mothers can be 
shown the line of greatest good for their 
children, most of them simply snap their 
fingers at the impossibilities in the way 
and so eliminate them. Aligned with in. 
telligent and kindly teachers they con 
stitute the basic element in an unbeatable 
combination back of the handicapped 
child. 

MarTHA LIVINGSTON. 





New Objectives in the 
Education of the Deaf 


(Continued from page 6) 


power to think, few develop initiative, 
few induce study as we have defined it. 


And the opportunity of the teacher be- 
comes immeasurably greater; a premium 
is placed upon intelligence, upon initia- 
tive, and upon personality. 

A careful examination of our present 
school procedure indicates that in very 
large measure we have ignored any 
necessity or desirability that our pupils 
have any of these basal understandings. 
If they have adopted some of these at- 
titudes it has been through imitation, 
rather than through conscious planning 
on our part, and the same may be said 
of the appreciations. 

What, then, have we _ striven for? 
Chiefly those objectives which are classed 
as skills or automatic responses; the abil- 
ity to read, the ability to write, the ability 
to talk, the ability to use quantitative 
symbols. 

But these are only the tools of an edu- 
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cation. If we are content with these, 
our aim is indeed low. 

Nor can we say that the deaf child 
lacks the ability to “manage the elements 
of a situation through intelligent effort.” 
In athletics, he holds his own, asking no 
favors, meeting swiftly changing situations 
with sureness and dispatch. Give him 
the same opportunity in other learning 
situations, and he will think his way out 
with equal efficiency. 

What then is our course of action? 

1. Admit frankly and honestly that 
much of our school procedure has been 
aimless or guided by vague objectives 
poorly defined. 

2. That this has resulted in waste of 
effort and precious time for both pupil 
and teacher. 

3. That the careful formulation of spe- 
cific aims and objectives is not only de- 
sirable, but immediately essential. 

4. That this will require study and 
the application of the most intelligent 
efforts, involving careful definition and 
the assistance of experts in the field of 
curriculum construction. 


We must resolve to place the deter- 
mined needs of the child above our own 
prejudices or preferences in the making 
of every important decision. We must 
recognize that the new school will re- 
quire a different type of teacher, with 
a different type of training, a teacher 
whose every daily procedure will be 
checked against a conscious objective, a 
teacher who will force the child into 
situations where he must “study” his way 
out. 

The requirements for admission to 
normal classes will be restated to place 
first emphasis upon intelligence, person- 
ality, and initiative; and after that will 
inquire about the applicant’s scholastic 
achievements. 

Such a program will call for the ut- 
most cooperation and a spirit of unselfish 
service, but the results will be in terms 
of larger living and richer life for the 
deaf child of tomorrow. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 











CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual___.___________ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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This Month’s Contributors 
(Continued from page 3) 


on leave of absence from the Santa Barbara, 
California, public schools, while Madeleine 
Carter Young, of Worcester, Mass., is an ac- 
tive league worker, being at the present time 
a vice president of the Federation. 

The success of the Portland, Maine, School 
Investment is due in no small measure to the 
efforts of Eliza C. Hannegan, who is in 
charge of the work for the hard of hearing. 

New readers, who have been enjoying John 
A. Ferralf’s recent articles in the Avuprrory 
OvuttooK, have requested his photograph, 
which appears on page 41. 


F. H. Colman, of Orange, Calif.. contrib- 
utes the story about a hard of hearing nurse 
who made geod in “Extra Specialized Serv- 
ice. 

Some years ago Helen Coeper. of Grove- 
land, Mass.. helped with recreational work at 
the New York League. 


Mary Leu Tallman. who contributes the 
practice material. reports a larger enrollment 
in her lip reading classes than ever before at 
Watkins Institute. an endowed school at 
Nashville, Tenn. offering free tuition in all 
classes to 2.700 students. 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Reduced price. $2.30 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 











WANT COLUMN 





ZENCED ORAL TEACHER. boidme Scani- 
2 Cectiéc cate. WEnts position Prsranez: or sabet:- 
ete werk References. Address VM. Volta Berean. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER. holizg 
eaten Stamdaed Certificate, wants pestuem ioc BGK 
.. 


Adgiess ES. Vaita Berea 








EXPERIENCED PRIMARY TEACH 
stem ie 3 AR degree. Gradzate ay Mme Emst:- 
vate, Adiress DF_ Vata Berean 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 26) 







is always better than an open scen 
before the class.” 

“Well, thank you,” I told the pri 
cipal. “It sounds easy, but—” 

“It’s easier than it sounds,” he 
laughing. “You see, my chief concern 
a teacher, a moulder of character, is ng 
with the offense Johnny has just ce 
mitted. Not at all! That’s done—finished 
My concern is to see that that offeng 
never happens again. Johnny musta 
make the mistake a second time. If 
Johnny’s good I should be thinking of 
isn’t it?—And if I'm a wise teacher j 


will be.” 






















Our New Year Greeting Card ~ 
(Which would have been a card if we 
had had a card, which we didn’t.) 












Happy New Year, 
Supes and Teachers, G2 Bei 
Principals and other KA) — 
Creatures, 
Colleagues portly, 





slim, and scrawny, 
Red haired, black 
haired, blonde and 
tawny! 
May you manage to 
look nifty 
Though the clothes you buy are thrifty 
.May your classes prove delightful 
Even if your pay is frightful. 
Though your job won't make 
wealthy. 
Still we hope ‘twill keep you healthy. | 
May you scratch the price of seati 
At the next year’s Summer Meeting. 
Good luck, Colleagues. Blessed be 
If you read the Vottra Review. 
Even if you do not read it 
Good luck to you all. You'll need zt! 




















































